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Alliance or 


Ata staggering for many days before an uncertain wind, 
the Council of Foreign Ministers has foundered on what 
appears to be a procedural reef. On the surface, the question is 
whether there shall be a complete return to the procedure of 
Potsdam and Yalta and an exclusion of all save the Big Three 
from the making of the peace settlement, or whether France 
and China shall be admitted to the sacred circle now and, in 
some less direct way, all those who fought in the war shall be 
given some voice in the peace. This is, indeed, the point on 
which deadlock was reached, but to present it as the main issue 
would be a gross over-simplification. The American and British 
Governments,%hough they both wish and are compelled to con- 
sult the desires of the Dominions and the smaller Allies, have 
never rejected the idea of Big Three leadership. Indeed, it would 
be very foolish of them to do so, since nothing in the history 
of Peace Conferences is clearer than the necessity for a concen- 
tration of decisions—as distinct from discussion—in the smallest 
possible number of hands. Neither at Vienna in 1815 nor at 
Paris in 1919 was any progress made until this had been done. 

the other hand, if a safeguarding of the ultimate 
authority of the Big Three was Mr Molotov’s real objective, he 
Was offered two alternative ways of achieving it. One was the 


Settlement ? 


suggestion—actually agreed to on September 11th in the early 
days of the meeting—that, while the French and the Chinese 
should join in the discussions, only those Powers that had signed 
the various armistices should take part in decisions about the 
peace treaties or sign the protocols referring to them—a pro- 
cedure which would have excluded China from all European 
treaties, France from all save that with Italy, and the United 
States from that with Finland. The second offer was Mr Byrnes’s 
last attempt to break the deadlock by suggesting that, while the 
negotiations should at present be confined to the Big Three, 
they should agree to summon a general Peace Conference to 
review their work. Mr Molotov did not feel empowered to 
accept the second proposal. The first he appears to have accepted 
but to have linked it with the demand that the agreement on 
procedure reached on September 11th admitting France and 
China to the discussions should not only be reversed, but should 
actually be expunged from the record. To'this the other Foreign 
Ministers could not agree, and the Conference came to a very 
plain and unvarnished end. 

There is obviously more to this dispute than a simple question 
whether or not France and China should have been admitted 
to the Foreign Ministers’ discussions. A clue to the real reason 
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for Russian intransigence lies in the day-to-day programme of 
the Conference and in the outpouring, of the Russian radio 
throughout the Conference. From September 11th to Septem- 
ber 19th the Foreign Ministers discussed procedure and the 
peace treaty with Italy. On the 19th, 2oth and 21st they moved 
on to the treaties with Finland, Rumania and Bulgaria. On the 
22nd Mr Molotov suddenly demanded the exclusion of France 
and China from the discussions. This was the starting-point of 
the long wrangle which led to the break-up of the Conference. 
At the same time, the Russian radio has been conducting a 
violent and sustained attack upon the idea of a “ Western bloc.” 
Pravda’s International Review declared that 


_ the authors of this very dubious plan think. the. session of the 
Council of Ministers for Foreign Affairs the most appropriate 
moment to attempt to put into practice the plan of the Western 

_ bloc,...,... They try to put the blame for splitting Europe into 
antagonistic blocs at the door of the Soviet Union. 


It is not difficult to draw from this campaign and from the time- 
table of the Conference the conclusion that, in the discussions 
on the Balkan treaties,-with all the vexed questions of democracy 
and free elections which they raise, the French have sided with 
the British and the Americans and that the Chinese have at least 
not redressed the balarice. It is known that Mr Molotov has found 
himself outnumbered on many occasions by four to one. Hence 
' the desire to reduce the opposition, hence the fierce attacks cn 
the West for “ ganging up ” and forming a hostile front to Russia. 


Unhappily for the Russians, the solution they propose—the 
exclusion @fFrance and of other outside Powers—can make 
little difference to the split. Ever since the Conference at Teheran, 
the problem of Eastern Europe has overhung the councils of the 
Big Three. So long as the war continued, the urgent need to 
gloss over the difficulties and effect a compromise prevented 
the full clash of opinion from appearing openly. Now at the first 
Conference of the peace two things have accentuated the old 
difficulty. The first is that there seems to be less need for 
restraint. The second is that much more is known about the 
exclusiveness and closeness of Russia’s control over its imme- 
diate neighbours. Throughout the summer, reports have accumu- 
lated, all suggesting that the states of Eastern Europe may end 
by being little better than Russian colonies. During the Con- 
ference itself, the trade agreement with Hungary and the pro- 
posal to control Austrian oil were published. On the fringe of 
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the Russian security zone, the Turks are being submitted to , 
war of nerves, and the Armenians afe being organised under 
Russian inspiration to demand frontier adjustments. 

With or without the participation of France at the Conference 
these problems would have thrust themselves on the Powe; 
and a mere decision to return to a Three-Power formula woul; 
not mitigate them. The plain truth is that the Western Power; 
are disturbed by Russia’s conception of a security bloc ani 
cannot see their way to accepting it or incorporating it in peace 
treaties which will bear their signature. The reason why the 
Italian treaty presented few difficulties was quite simply tha 
Italy is still an independent nation, absorbed into nobody’s bloc. 
The reason why Rumania and Bulgaria started the trouble js 
equally simply because the Russians have swallowed them up. 
And the reason why such ferocity of attack is being lavished 
on a totally non-existent Western bloc is to provide a justifica- 
tion for the all-too-existent Eastern bloc. 

This is the essence of the deadlock. If statesmen have failed 
to resolve it, it is not likely that the commentator will fare 
any better. But it does seem fairly clear that the Russians. 
whether they realise it or not, are presenting their partners in 
victory, great and small, with the choice between two distaste- 
ful. and ultimately disastrous policies. The first is to collaborate 
with Russia on Russia’s own terms, to accept the division of 
Europe into spheres, Russian expansion into the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East, to put up with the perpetual manoeuvring 
of local Communist parties, all bent on the advancement of 
Russian interests'and the frustration of anyone else’s, and to 
avoid any step, any policy, any arrangement which the Russian; 
might remotely conceive to be hostile to them. The other 
alternative is to accept the deadlock and the breach, and, with- 
out reference to Russia, to go forward wtih any plans and policies 
which serve the vital interests of the Western Powers. If this 
means a Western bloc, it would be one the Russians themselves 
would have created. 

Naturally, the choice is an appalling one, since both policies 
seem to contain the seeds of war. Perhaps the best consequence 
of the Conference might therefore be an interval, a breathing 
space of several months, during which statesmen and Govern- 
ments could earnestly explore the possible consequences of the 
policies upon which they are about to embark, and having doze 
so, to search for an alternative. Nowhere could meditation and 
heart-searching be used to greater effect than in the Kremlin. 


How to Nationalise the Mines 


ITTLE point would be served by attempting to predict the 
contents of Mr Shinwell’s Coal Nationalisation Bill, which 

is promised for very early in the resumed session of Parliament. 
Criticism of the Bill, when it appears, will, it may be hoped, 
avoid the vast open spaces of controversy over the merits of 
nationalisation in general and concentrate on the practical details 
of its application. From this point of view, there are four matters 
of principle which will be worth bearing in mind when. the 
text of the Bill is published. The first of these relates 
to the nature of the new management to which the industry is 
to be entrusted. Broadly speaking, there are three possible 
forms of organisation—with, of course, innumerable variants of 
each. There is, first, the method of political nationalisation, 
with the management of the industry responsible to the 
Government of the day and taking its daily instructions from 
a Minister—as, for example, the Post Office is managed to-day. 
Secondly, the management of the industry could be handed 
over to a board who would indeed be appointed by the 
Crown and given long-term instructions by the Government, 
but who would be independent within the limits set by 
these broad directives—the closest analogy to this is the 
BBC in peacetime. Or thirdly, the industry could be run 
by a body of elected representatives of the miners, of the 
Government (or Parliament), and of the consumers of coal— 


this is a solution which has been favoured in Labour circles 
in the past. 


There cannot’ be any doubt at all that the second of these 
three proposals is by far the best. The public—even the Socialist 
public—is by now fairly well persuaded of the dangers of straight 
political nationalisation, with all its risks of political interferene 
on the one hand and of Treasury control of finance and staffing 
on the other. But the dangers of the representative solution are 
probably even greater. More particularly for an industry in such 
a sad situation as coal, drastic measures of rehabilitation will be 
necessary—and those who are likely to be affected by them are 
surely the last persons to take the decisions. Moreover, elected 
representatives tend inevitably to become mere delegates and, 10 
less inevitably, to reflect the average intelligence of those who 
elect them rather than the best brains available. Unquestionably, 
the best way to run a nationalised coal industry is to seek out 4 
body of men of the highest personal qualities, to nequire them to 
be, or become, entirely independent of all the interests concerned, 
and then to leave as much as possible to their unfettered dis- 
cretion and judgment. Such men would be very foolish if they 
did not consult both with the miners and with the consumers 
of coal and if they did not listen most carefully to anything that 
the Government of the day had to say to them. But their task 
will be difficult enough without compelling them to seck repr¢- 
sentative agreement for everything they wanted to do. They 
must be empowered to be swift and drastic ; and that implies the 
maximum of independence. 

The second point concerns the degree to which the new 
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management will be decentralised. Coal mining is not a homo- 
geneous industry and it cannot be run from an office in London. 
The men who take the decisions—at least all those that are 
technical in nature—should be able to visualise their effect in 
the pits. This means that as many decisions as possible should 
be taken as close as possible to the pits. Apart from this technical 
argument of particular application to coal mining, there is a 
wider general argument. If nationalisation means the total dis- 
appearance of any spirit of emulation and healthy rivalry between 
different undertakings, if it rules out all possibility of a fruitful 
variety of experience and enterprise, if everything is forced into 
a single hierarchy, with an inevitable conceniration and bottle- 
neck of decision at the top—then nationalisation will mean a 
serious decline in industrial efficiency. The secret of a lively, 
progressive industry is to secure the maximum dispersion of 
responsibility. 

It has, indeed, been argued that the actual ownership of the 
mines should be transferred to a number of regional, or district, 
boards rather than to one national board. The purely technical 
arguments would seem to recommend this course. But financial 
arguments—and particularly the great variation in costs between 
the districts—point to the national solution. Perhaps, in reality, 
there would not be much difference between a series of district 
boards with national co-ordination and a national board with 
regional executives. The essential thing is that operating respon- 
sibility for the actual coal-getting should be devolyed to the 
maximum possible extent. 

The third point—or group of points—relates to the com- 
pensation of the existing owners. This should be not only fair 
but generous—fair as a matter of justice and generous in order 
to prevent creeping paralysis in other industries. Current Labour 
doctrine holds that compensation should be based on “ net 
maintainable revenue,” but though this is the right principle— 
or at least better than an attempt to value assets—it begs almost 
as Many questions as it answers. When the amount of com- 
pensation has been assessed, the next question will be in what 
form it should be paid. One way would be to buy the present 
owners out for cash and leave them with no further connection 
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with the industry. The other extreme would be the method 
followed when the London Passenger Transport Board was 
formed, when the owners of the constitutent undertakings 
became the stockholders of the new Board. The example of 
the LPTB is hardly one to be followed, but there are certain 
advantages in giving the present owners a continuing stake in 
the industry. For one thing, the difficulty of defining “ maintain- 
able revenue ” can be largely dodged if the present owners are 
compensated by a share in such revenue as is actually main- 
tained—but this would, of course, imply some sort of equity, 
or participating preference, holding in the nationalised industry. 
Whatever the form of general compensation, it is essential that 
the fullest compensation should be made for any recent capital 
improvements, even if they have not yet had their effect on 
revenue. To fail to do this would be to invite a complete cessa- 
tion of all new capital investment in all industries that are, or 
think themselves to be, threatened with nationalisation. 

The fourth point to be watched is the width of the opening 
that is left for fresh capital to be raised for the industry. Coal 
mining will need very large sums of money in the next few years 
if it is to accomplish its task of doubling the present low pro- 
ductivity, and the success or failure of nationalisation will be 
judged, more than by any other factor, by the extent to which it 
facilitates this process. It will not be enough to say that the 
nationalised industry will have access to the Treasury’s borrow- 
ing powers—indeed, that has been found by other public boards 
to be a liability on occasion, since it implies the necessity of 
accepting the Treasury’s views on timing, terms and amount. 
Nor will the Board be in a favourable position if it has to raise 
all its future requirements in the form of fixed-interest debt. 
A Government equity is in some ways a novel idea. But some 
means must be found by which a risky industry like coal mining 
can get its capital at risk. 

To single out these four points is not to imply that there are 
not others of equal importance—the methods by which the price 
of coal is to be fixed in future, for example. But they should all 
find their place on the list of matters on which the Minister will 
be required to satisfy Parliament and the public. 


Liberation in South East Asia 


T is already a matter for comment, and may soon become a 
matter for all too ready self-congratulation, that the ic- 
establishment of British authority in British territories in the 
Far East has been accompanied by far fewer difficulties than 
those awaiting the French in Indo-China and the Dutch in 
the Netherlands East Indies. In Indo-China, the Japanese have 
armed Annamite nationalists and only an uneasy truce prevents 
fighting between the Allied forces of occupation and the 
Annamites in the north. In Tonkin, where the Allied occu- 
pation forces are Chinese, the Chinese Commander, General 
Lu Han, is not disposed to weaken the local nationalists, and 
difficulties have been put in the way of the return of French 
officers who fled to China after their fight with the Japanese 
at the beginning of the year. The French also complain that 
Chinese troops, advancing from Tonkin, have entered Laos, a 
province where there are few Japanese and no disturbances, and 
which is not part of the Chinese zone of occupation. 

In the Netherlands East Indies, the Japanese have followed 
the same tactics as in Annam. They have armed and encouraged 
the Indonesian nationalists led by Dr Soekarno, who collaborated 
with them throughout their years of victory. After their sur- 
render, they naturally took no steps to prevent Sockarno from 
announcing the establishment of an Indonesian republic. When 
the first tiny driblets of the British relieving force began to 
arrive to free prisoners and begin the process of evacuating the 
Japanese, they had perforce to leave the “ maintenance of order ” 
in the hands of the Japanese military authorities. But these 
men had already armed the Soekarno republicans and were not 
ikely now to discourage their activities. Only when a sufficiently 
powerful Allied garrison has arrived can a clear cut transfer of 
authority take place. 

It will be seen that both in Indo-China and the Netherlands 


East Indies one of the chief causes of the difficulties has been the 
interregnum during which the Japanese, nominally surrendering, 
have yet continued to maintain order and have used their 
equivocal position to encourage the loca! nationalists, some 
of whom had already collaborated with them during the war. 
Where, however, the Japanese were beaten by a large advancing 
Allied army—as in Burma ox the Philippines—the local quislings 
and nationalists had no interregnum of which to take advantage. 
Where, as in Malaya, a large occupation force was immediately 
available, trouble was also avoided. 

It is vital that the decisive importance of the presence of a 
large army should be realised in Britain—and in the United 
States. There are already very distasteful signs in this country of 
the same naive reaction that found expression during the troubles 
in Syria—a belief that the British, by superior policy and greater 
generosity, have won the support of the native peoples, whereas 
the French—and in this case the Dutch—have not. There 
is danger, too, of this complacent attitude transferring itself 
into policy. In Indo-China, the British military authorities 
appear to be supporting the French in their zone. But in the 
Netherlands Indies the situation is not so clear. If the reports 
reaching this country are correct, there appears to be a striking 
divergence between the policy laid down by Admiral Mount- 
batten at.Seac headquarters and the views expressed both by 
Mr Lawson, the Secretary of State for War, who recently passed 
through Singapore, and by the new British Commander-in-Chief 
in Batavia, Lieutenant-General Sir Philip Christison. Admiral 
Mountbatten told the people of Java‘ that Allied troops were 
coming to accept the Japanese surrender and to keep order until 
a lawful government could be re-established. Netherlands East 
Indies laws would be enforced, and members of the old civil 
administration asked to carry on. Mr Lawson is reported to have 
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said that British troops will not be used against Indo-Chinese 
or Indonesian nationalists. General Christison has followed the 
same line, stating that the Indonesian Government will not be 
expelled, and nationalists may keep their flags and arms. 

It is difficult not to draw from these peculiar statements the 
conclusion that the Secretary of State for War is taking it 
upon himself to dictate policy to the Dutch, to compel them to 
negotiate with Soekarno, a collaborator with the Japanese, and 
generally to suggest that the British think this time of disturbance 
and uncertainty is a proper time to introduce basic changes into 
somebody else’s colony, for which, by the accident of war and 
geography, they are for the time being responsible. An exact 
analogy would be if the Russians had established a Yenan ud- 
ministration in Manchuria or the Americans, reconquering 
Burma in fact, not simply in film fiction, had recognised Dr Ba 
Maw and told the British to negotiate with him. It may be, of 
course, that the smallness of the forces at General Christison’s 
disposal and the scale of the country to be occupied—Java has 
50 million inhabitants—make a policy of temporisation 
necessary. In that case, it should be accomplished in silence. 
The only possible attitude for the British in these delicate 
circumstances is complete solidarity with the Dutch and the 
French. The troubles in the Far East must not be detached from 
the context of Britain’s foreign relations as a whole, and it be- 
comes daily more obvious that the best hope for progressive and 
successful action in any part of the globe lies in Britain’s close 
association with France and the Low Countries. To support— 
or tolerate—local nationalist movements in this hour of confusion 
would lose Britain the friendship of its nearest neighbours. 
And there is honesty as well as expediency at stake. The 
British do not intend to withdraw from their own colonies. Their 
authority has been re-established in Malaya. They cannot, there- 
fore, make capital out of colonial renunciation. To do that, they 
would have themselves to renounce their authority and with- 
draw. An argument can be made for such a procedure, but noth- 
ing at all can be said for retaining one’s own colonial possessions 
while giving other people’s away. 
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These considerations apply to the manner in which British 
policy is being pursued—to the tactics of the matter. But there 
are much graver objections to any policy of encouraging 
nationalist ambitions at this moment in South-East Asia than the 
mere avoidance of British hypocrisy. Even if the policy were 
wholly right—even if the public opinion of the world, after due 
study, had reached the conclusion that independent republics 
should be set up in Malaya and Indo-China and Indonesia—even 
then it would surely be the worst of all methods of advancing 
this object to accept the puppets the Japanese leave behind them. 
Dr Soekarno’s record is one of open collaboration with the 
Japanese, often to the detriment of his own people. The 
Annamite leaders are several degrees less compromised, but they 
also had their connections with the invader. The degree of 
popular support these regimes command is uncertain, but when 
they cease to shine by immediate contrast with the Japanese, 
their popularity may not be very great, and in any event, it 
cannot be checked in the present state of confusion. In view of 
the circumstances of their appearance on the stage, they cannot 
be given the benefit of the doubt. 

Moreover, there is the main question still to be faced. Would 
a straightforward withdrawal by the old colonial Powers be the 
right solution, as so many romantics in America and apparently 
also in Australia assume? Each of these areas in South-Eastern 
Asia is racially mixed. The Annamites cannot speak for Laos or 
Cambodia. In Malaya, there are three communities, Chinese, 
Indian and Malayan, none in an absolute majority. The Javanese 
are a more homogeneous people, but their claim to represent all 
Indonesia would probably not be accepted by the other islanders. 
The difference in races is accentuated by intense economic 
stratification. The typical pattern is made up of European 
capitalists, foreign Asiatic middlemen (Chinese or Indians), and 
native agriculturists. Simply to remove the top floor of this 
structure might leave the native worse off than he is now. 


This problem is closely connected with the degree of Chinese 
settlement in Indo-China, Malaya and to a much lesser extent 
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in the Netherlands East Indies. The Chinese hold a strong 
economic position and have gradually taken over many activities 
formerly undertaken by Europeans. They do not mix, socially 
or economically, with the natives. If the European Powers were 
to withdraw, the Chinese would very quickly establish hegemony 
in Malaya and Indo-China—and probably in Siam as well. Their 
local predominance would be reinforced by the neighbouring 
might of China. The present activities of the Chinese armies of 
occupation in the northern zone of Indo-China have done little 
to contradict the possibility that China would be ready, given the 
opportunity, to pursue a policy of economic and political expan- 
sion in South-East Asia. In this possible substitution of one form 
of domination for another, it is impossible to strike a clear and 
definite balance of advantage. 
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While for the time being a policy of the closest solidarity 
between the British, the French and the Dutch is the only reason- 
able and indeed honest line to pursue, it does not follow that no 
drastic changes need be made in the Western Powers’ colonial 
policy or that the clock can be simply put back to 1939. How- 
ever spurious the present Japanese-sponsored uprisings may be, 
nationalism is a profound and deeply rooted force in the Far 
East and it must be satisfied. That is why the French proposals 
for a federal and self-governing structure in Indo-China are 
inadequate ; they bind Indo-China too closely to France. The 
proposal to make the Netherlands East Indies an equal and 
integral part of the kingdom of the Netherlands probably does 
not go far enough for the same reason. Something resembling 
Dominion status is almost certainly the least the local peoples 
will accept as an ultimate goal. 

The challenge offered now to British, French and Dutch 
colonial policy is to set a course which is manifestly steering 
towards this goal. Two dangers, one internal, one external, 
stand above all others in their way—the very unequally divided 
economic wealth of the communities and the presence of 
potentially predatory neighbours. If the European Powers 
were to move out before these two problems were on the way 
to solution, they would not free the Far East, but simply 
submit it to another and possibly harsher domination. By 
education and by economic opportunity, the natives must be 
given greater control over their own wealth. At present, in 
productive industry, in mining, in the plantations the pattern 
is almost always the same—the ownership of wealth in the 
hands of alien European and Asiatic owners, and the export 
gf the profits drawn from it to Western Europe, India or 
China. The colonial Powers need, therefore, to initiate a 
double policy—to raise the standard of living of the native, and 
to see that an equitable portion of the product of his labour 
Stays to enrich his own community. 

The second danger—that of potentially expansive neigh- 
bours—can be met only if the territories maintain a strategic 
link with outside Great Powers which are committed to re- 
spect of native independence, and are, under normal circum- 
stances, strong enough to discourage the interference of those 
Powers which are not. It is sufficient to lay down these two 
policies—of economic development and common defence—to 
see that they are not policies to be pursued by Britain, France 
and Holland separately. Both aims can be fully achieved only 
if the three Powers make an immediate start in pooling their 
economic and strategic policies in the Far East. It could be a 
modest one—the establishment of a joint colonial secretariat, 
the calling of a Conference to discuss Far Eastern trade and 
commodity control, an ement for the permanent pooling 
of Far Eastern bases and airfields. But the possibilities are very 
great. And they should be set against the miserable alternatives 
which must otherwise await the colonial Powers—to fall back 
into separate and jealous colonial activities, to give way piece- 
meal before the more violent, and not necessarily the more con- 
structive, elements in native nationalism, to leave unfinished a 
work which joint efforts might have turned into a new type of 
collaboration between East and West. If in the future disunity. 
suspicion and competition are all the Powers have to offer 
each other and their colonial peoples, they are drawing up the 
death warrant of their system. This is the last opportunity 
prove that their link with the Far East has not outlived its day: 
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Air Transport 


HE Parliamentary recess has provided the new Government 

with a most welcome breathing-space. More than one 
Minister must have been thankful for time to think out the 
details of Labour policy only so vaguely sketched in for the 
election campaign. Among them Lord Winster, the Minister of 
Civil Aviation, would undoubtedly have been peppered with 
questions in the House of Lords, where matters of air transport 
aroused a good deal more interest and debate than in the old 
House of Commons. 

The preparations for meeting the pent-up barrage have now 
been made. A full statement of policy is expected as soon as 
Parliament reassembles. About its contents there has been a 
good deal of speculation, and one or two “ inside ” prophecies. 
Superficially these have not been difficult to make, given the 
basis of the Swinton White Paper plus the broad principles of 
Labour and TUC policy towards transport as a whole. It is 
the purpose of this article to consider how wide a choice of 
alternatives is in fact still open to the new Government and— 
accepting the decision in favour of greater State control given 
by the General Election—how far it could improve on Coalition 
policy without compromising its principles. oat 

To begin with, it must be realised how little scope there is in 
air transport policy for “ revolutionary” changes. While the 
nationalisation of road or rail transport would be quite a new 
departure, air transport was already scheduled in the days of the 
Coalition for a large element of public ownership. With the 
exception of the” railways’ air Services, virtually all civil 
aviation is already in public ownership and even in 1939, before 
the wartime controls, the volume of regular flying in the hands 
of anybody other than the railways and the parents of the present 
BOAC was very small indeed. At the same time, the post-war 
situation demands an immediate provision of staff and equipment 
which, at the moment, only the State is in a position to make 
both quickly and effectively. The Swinton Plan, which proposed 
to give a virtual monopoly of all major routes to BOAC and its 
two new sister Corporations, could hardly be called a plan for 
private enterprise. a 

The Government is faced by two major decisions for the 
future organisation of commercial aid transport. First, is the 
trinity system devised by the Coalition the most satisfactory, 
and if not, what better alternative can be found? And second 
‘whatever the form of the organisation) how big a part can 
private enterprise be allowed to play in its development and 
operation? Neither question can be answered by reference to 
handbooks of Socialist doctrine. It must be obvious that a wise 
policy must inevitably be compounded of public ownership and 
the widest variety of enterprise. The need of the moment is not 


only for capital te develop an embryonic industry almost from 
scratch, but also for the kind of initiative capable of taking 
advantage of new opportunities as quickly as they arise. 

The alternatives in the first question are severely limited. 
Politics apart, the air routes of the world could hardly be divided 
into more than the three compartments laid down in the Swinton 
Plan (i.e., Commonwealth and trans-oceanic ; Latin American ; 
and European and domestic routes). Perhaps the first two could 
be combined, but the requirements of the South Atlantic routes 
differ almost as much from those of the Commonwealth routes as 
do those of the European network. The real choice, for practical 
purposes, lies between a single and a triple organisation. A 
Labour Government might reasonably be supposed to favour 
one united composite organisation as being more in line with 
Socialist orthodoxy. There are, however, advantages attached to 
the division of authority that should not be too lightly dismissed. 
If it is the reality of control by the Government that is in 
question, three corporations can be as closely controlled as one, 
while a diversity of organisation and personnel must lessen the 
dangers of “ civil service ” administration and increase the possi- 
bilities for initiative and experiment. In particular, three smaller 
organisations would be less likely than a single mammoth to 
settle into the perilous habit of promoting by rigid seniority 
instead of by merit and promise. In any industry, and more 
especially in an experimental one, it is immensely better to have 
a variety of experience and alternatives open to ambition rathe: 
than a single hierarchy. Even though the three corporations 
would have to act together for many purposes, and co-operative 
organisation at the top levels would be essential, there is every- 
thing to be said for experiment with a limited diversity of State- 
controlled corporations. 

As for the degree of participation that can be offered to private 
enterprise, here again there is not a wide field open to major 
changes of policy. On the Commofiwealth routes, at least, she 
Government can hardly go further than Lord Swinton, who 
proposed to leave the whole responsibility with BOAC, which is 
entirely in public ownership. With that decision there will be no 
quarrel. 

* 

On the South Atlantic routes, however, a Labour Government 
may well be unwilling to countenance the predominance of 
shipping interests in the financial control of the Corporation, 
which was proposed by Lord Swinton. Since it would be reasoa- 
able to assume that the shipping companies would prefer a 
minority interest on these routes to no interest at all, such a 
redistribution of shares would be an easy way of meeting the 
Government’s wishes without throwing away the preliminary 
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work that has been done. It might well be of positive benefit to 
the Government’s plans, offering them the experience of old 
hands at long-distance transport without the risk of allowing 
air-transport to take second place in any way to shipping 
interests. 

For the third Corporation, running British and European 
routes, it is less easy to prophesy. Its participants in the Swinton 
Plan were to be the railways, the short-sea shipping lines, the 
travel agencies and BOAC, with provision for the formation of 
jointly-owned subsidiaries to take over the business of such pre- 
war private operators as wished to continue. The holding of 
BOAC and the railways, together would be a majority one, and 
if, as seems not unlikely, the railways are to be nationalised by 
1947 or 1948 (and until then they will be closely controlled), 
there is a strong case for the Government being content with 
that degree of control and for avoiding any dislocation of plans 
by altering the Swinton policy. 

On the other hand, the TUC Report on Transport recom- 
mends a “ more positive line” of policy by which all internal 
and continental airlines would be immediately acquired for 
operation by a public board. Exactly what advantages would be 
gained by this direct form of public ownership, to balance the 
loss of varied experience of transport organisation provided by 
the original scheme, is not explained. On balance, the need for 
initiative on these routes, where distances are short and traffic 
heavy, is even more emphatic than elsewhere. Indeed, if the 
Swinton scheme for these short routes is to be criticised, it can 
be attacked just as strongly for allowing too small a field for 
healthy competition as for allowing too small a place for public 
ownership. That, in view of foreign competition, all the trunk 
routes should be in the hands of a large corporation may be 
reasonable. But when this corporation has been given a fair 
opportunity to establish its routes, any operator who thinks he 
can make a success of a route that the large corporation is not 
flying should be allowed to do so. If a monopoly acts as a dog 
in the manger, it will not be saved from condemnation by being 
publicly owned. 

There is one further aspect of air transport policy where the 
Government are still free, not so much to change policy, as to 
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make policy where none existed before. It was gradually be- 
coming obvious, even under the Coalition Government, that the 
pre-war framework of aerodrome ownership by municipa| 
authorities and a diversity of private concerns was now out- 
grown. Costs, particularly of runways and of radio and radar 
equipment, have so risen that the richest of local authorities 
can hardly bear their airport costs unaided. At the same time. 
it will be essential to airlines and their passengers to have an 
integrated and systematised distribution of airports of all sizes, 
Fortunately, the end of the war, when disused RAF stations are 
becoming available for peacetime use, and private aerodromes 
are still requisitioned, is a particularly opportune moment for 
introducing a scheme of nationalisation. Exactly how the munici- 
palities (and possibly private owners) could retain an interest in 
their airports sufficient to repay them for past enterprise and 
past losses, would have to be worked out in detailed negotiation 
with the Government. 

If these changes, in broad outline, are carried out, there will 
not need to be a great deal of reorganisation or replanning. 
There is no need for a wholly new start—and with so much 
time already wasted, that is an enormous advantage. The fact 
is that the Swinton Plan was a framework within which the 
Labour Government ought to be able to fit its own plans. And 
in any event, the significant changes that have to be made to 
speed up air transport are not in plans for its future organisa- 
tion. They are concerned much more with the all-too-slow 
changeover from war to peace. Air transport services are still far 
too much limited by what was—but is no longer—the war 
“emergency,” and by the needs of the VIP’s, excluding the 
ordinary commercial and business traveller whose contributioa 
to an export drive would be doubled by extended airlines, no 
matter how comfortless they might have to be in the first fev 
months. . 

* 

The main obstacles to such an extension, and indeed to the 
success of Government policy as a whole, lie primarily in the 
purely physical shortages of the post-war period—in this case 
in the shortage of suitable transport aircraft. For this reason, it is 
absolutely vital—not only for the successful development of 
British air transport but for the successful redevelopment of 
British trade as a whole—that BOAC in its new form, or forms, 
should be given every priority, particularly for aircraft. There 
is still a suspicion that too much emphasis is even now being 
placed on the production of combat types of aircraft and too little 
on transports. The direct result is, or will be, an insufficiency of 
air services to foreign capitals that is greater than it need be. 
Even with the urgent demand for air transport for returning 
soldiers, some ex-military aircraft could be transferred to civil 
aviation ; a few would go a long way. Granted the seriousness of 
the difficulties, there is still much room for a greater sense of 
urgency in this matter of transport abroad, and particularly to 
Europe, a greater appreciation of the frustration and disappoint- 
ment which it is caused to friends and customers of this country 
abroad. . 

In the Atlantic Ferry Service and in the very fast Lancastrian 
service to Australia, BOAC has established a record second to 
none. The aim should be to surpass these achievements by 
similar displays of tenacity and initiative in Europe, the Middle 
East and elsewhere. A purely negative policy is not enough. If 
BOAC is not ready to start a route itself, for instance, it will 
not be able for long to hold off American and Continental lines 
from the same route by seeking protection from the Government. 
Theoretically, it would be possible to refuse them the third and 
fourth freedom rights of landing and picking up passengers at 
Britisth —— but public opinion will not long support such an 
attitude. The only solution is to find something to fly and fly 
% power unsatisfactory, until something better can be pro- 

uced. 

oo is no uot that the Labour Government _ - 
ample support in Parliament among its younger back-benchers, 
on outade the party limits, for caer: oa it takes to push 
on with freeing air transport from its wartime shackles. Un- 
doubtedly, the more energy it displays in doing so, the less fierce 
the criticism it will have to face from the Opposition on matters 
involving party principles and the machinery of organisation 
which it has designed for British air transport in peace. 
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NOTES OF 


The deadlock at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference leaves 
the work of the permanent secretariat in a suspended state. 
Before the troubles began on September 22nd, a certain amount 
of work had been referred to the deputies, but the present un- 
certainty makes it doubtful whether they can settle down to 
detailed work on the precise plans for the Italian treaty—ex- 
cluding the colonial settlement—or for the internationalisation 
of Trieste, the chief results of the Conference’s first week. The 
Foreign Secretaries are reported to have reached agreement on 
some of the clauses of the Finnish and Balkan treaties but were 
held up, among other things, by a dispute over the control of 
armaments in these countries. The Russians rejected the idea of 
any international supervisory control. 

At this point the procedural crisis began, and while vain at- 
tempts were being made to work out a compromise, the Con- 
ference spent a week going through minor matters which did 
not raise the wider principle. A few decisions were taken—for 
instance, the speeding up of repatriation and the transfer of the 
Reparations Commission from Moscow to Berlin were agreed to. 
A joint request was also sent to Austria’s neighbours—Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia and Rumania—that they should 
allow surplus food to be despatched to famished Vienna—a 
peculiar move in view of the acute food shortage in all 
these countries. On the other hand, the discussion on the inter- 
nationalisation of Europe’s waterways came to a stop when 
the Russians stated that the waterways should be the responsi- 
bility of the Commander-in-Chief in each zone. Finally, just 
before the deadlock became absolute, the French memorandum 
on the settlement with Germany was read through, but led to 
no decisions of any sort. 


* * x 


The Demobilisation Statement 


After a week of hesitation, Mr Isaacs’s statement on de- 
mobilisation has appeared. The number of men and women to be 
released under Class A and Class B by the end of the year will be 
about 14 million, an increase of 400,000 over the figure estimated 
at the beginning of last month. From now to the end of December 
the average weekly rate of release will be 80,000, compared with 
the earlier estimated rate of 45,000. Between June 18th this year, 
when releases started, and the end of June, 1946, 3,115,850 men 
and women will have been demobilised. Military commitments, 
hitherto one of the restricting factors, are now, it is said, known, 
and the sole bottleneck is transport facilities. Moreover, men in 
this country will be released on the prescribed dates even if those 
in the same groups overseas are temporarily delayed for transport 
reasons, 

This much at least can be said about the new statement. It is 
a little better than was expected. Even so, it is not likely that public 
opinion will be satisfied with the new arrangements, once everyone 
has worked out what the new rate means to him or her personally. 
And there are still some very odd features. For instance, as will 
be seen from the table below, though 1,510,070 men and women 
will be released from June 18th to December this year, with all the 
inital difficulties of putting the scheme into operation and official 
hesitations, only a very sligh:ly higher figure will be released in 
the first six months of next year. Thus, the average weekly rate 
ot release will fall from 80,000 now to just over 60,000 in January 
to June, 1946. Why? One would have expected the transport 
Position to improve rather than the reverse, and the average rate 
of release to get faster rather than slow down. The Government 
seems to have temporarily bougit off its critics by borrowing a 


group or two scheduled for release in the New Year and squeezing 


them into December. 5 
Another odd discrepancy is that though the number of men in 
the Army will have been reduced to 37 per cent by next June 
compared with June, 1945, and to just over half in the Navy, the 
RAF’s strength will still be at 61 per cent—plus six months 
intake in all cases. If this means that the Air Ministry con- 
iemplates a peacetime strength of half a million men, it will 
have to think again. What it does-mean is that RAF releases 
will be at least three groups behind the Army by next June and 
seventeen groups behind the Navy. The principle of release, in 
fact, does not depend only on age-and-service, but also on age- 
and-which-Service. Where is the much-vaunted fairness? 
The importance of the “ commitments ” also needs clarifying. 
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THE WEEK 


The apparent slowing down of the rate of release next year seems 
to imply that the permanent, or semi-permanent, manpower re- 
quirements of the Forces are in the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 
men and women—rather more than what is deemed to be neces- 
sary for the United States. If any such ideas are entertained in 
the Service Ministries, they are the purest moonshine. The 
maximum combined size of the three Forces in peacetime cannot 
be more than 1,000,000 at the very highest, and 750,000 is a more 
probable figure. Have the Services been made to understand this? 
And when will they reach their peacetime establishment? ‘These _ 
are the questions to which Parliament should require answers. 


* * * 


Demobilisation Figures 


The Minister of Labour’s statement was accompanied by a 
number of interesting statistical tables and by the promise of a 
monthly progress report. The figures of releases can be sum- 
marised as follows :— 





1945 Men. Women. Total. 
June eeeereronies 3Ist ... 1,347,800 162,270 1,510,070 
194 
BOI TOD. oncccscosecsvencccse 1,446,300 159,480 1,605,780 
TA 2,794,100 321,750 ... 3,115,850 


Possibly of even greater importance are the figures of the result- 
ing size of the forces: — 














June 18, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1945 1945 1946 

rn 772,000 ...... 609,500 ...... 400,000 
WIIG. .dcoxcpencocaren 73,000 ..... . SOB mecnas 15,000 
Total Navy ...... 845,000 ...... 665,000 ...... 415,000 
SR ines acneateseaks 2,962,400 ...... 230e gee: <.:.:;, 1,109,900 
Beh 2 197,700 ...... 130,200. ...... 47,000 
Total Army 3,160,100 ...... 2,343,100 ...... 1,156,900 
eta 955,000 ...... 724,000 ...... 584,200 
WS nas cncbemnde 1§5,000 ...... EONS | cress 68,000 
Total Air Force .. 1,110,000 ...... 819,000... 652,260 
Nursing Services ...... ee Tee ~ ...... 8,700 
All Services ...... 5,126,400 ...... 3,842,700 ...... 2,232,800 


The figures in the last column will be increased by the intake 
in the six months from January to June next year, and if this 
intake is at the same rate as in the second half of 1945 it will add 
160,000 men and 15,500 women, making the Navy total 448,000, 
the Army 1,151,900 and the Air Force 699,700, or a grand total 
of 2,408,300. 

Figures are also given for the Class B release programme, 
which totals 147,000, nearly all men. The large categories among 
the men are 70,000 for building, civil engineering and ancillary 
industries, 30,000 coal miners and 10,000 school teachers. Of the 
other categories—cotton, food, wool, draughtsmen, gas, pottery, 
electricity, university teachers and students and candidates for the 
colonial service—none exceeds 3,000. The largest category of 
women is 7,900 for a number of industries and the second 1,000 
hospital cooks. 

The big gap in the statistics is the number of men and women 
in each release group. Why cannot these figures, of such concern 
to people in the Services, be given? 


* * * 


The Opposition and Parliament 


Parliament reassembles next week and will have a very full 
programme, especially if the Bill for nationalising the coal 
industry is introduced. The Bill to nationalise the Bank 
of England, the Supplies and Services (Emergency Powers) 
Bill and the revised Bil! on Workmen’s Compensation will 
be introduced the first week. In preparation the Opposition 
are polishing their arms. To a country inured to five years of 
coalition government theic attacks on the Government come as 
something of a surprise, but this is nothing to what can be 
expected when the new legislation comes up against the rights 
of property and “free” enterprise. 

But criticism and opposition, provided they are responsible 
and well informed, are signs of vitality. Mr Churchill’s messages 
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to the two most recent by-election candidates were of a most 
careful moderation, and, surprisingly, contained no direct criticism 
of the Government. They were, in fact, a model outline of the 
duties and responsibilities of an Opposition party. This week’s 
two by-election results have not created much excitement. The 
Labour victory is too near and overwhelming, and electors and 
agents too exhausted by the recent campaign. The two Labour 
seats vacated by the death of Mr A. J. Dobbs and the elevation 
to the peerage of Lord Jowitt were won by Labour by somewhat 
larger majorities. Five more by-elections are imminent, of which 
four will be held on the new electoral register. These are Con- 
servative seats, but some of them are not perhaps to be considered 
as safe in all circumstances. If the Labour tide is still flowing, it 
is not inconceivable that two of the five might fall to the Govern- 
nient. 

But the interest of party activities lies more in developments 
behind the scene. Mr Quintin Hogg’s article in the Daily Mail 
last week was most illuminating about the Tory Reform Com- 
mittee and the Left Wing elements of his party. It must have 
‘given shudders to his Right Wing brethren with his strong 
criticisms of the party’s past record, his pleading against re- 
strictionism and extreme individualism, and his frank sympathy 
with a partly planned economy. In some ways he seemed almost 
Left.of Liberal. Many voices are raised in favour of a revolution of 
this sort in Conservative policy. But it would be very rash 
indeed to jump to the conclusion that this is the view of the 
‘party as a whole. 

* * * 


Assistance for the Jews 


The plight of the Jews in Europe—revealed in the report 
made to Mr Truman by Mr Ear! Harrison, his special observer— 
is frankly appalling ; it represents a very real slur upon the military 
authorities, British and American, who have had neither the 
imagination nor the energy to mitigate it. In many places, these 
wretched people remained in the same camps, guarded by the 
same German guards and receiving the same rations as under the 
Nazis. In some instances, the rations were even smaller. The need 
to act rapidly to assist these most unhappy of all Hitler’s 
victims is an obligation which the Allies cannot shirk. The ques- 
tion is whether the only solution is to open the gates of Palestine 
t© a mass migration. 

Moslem opinion, mobilising itself from India to Morocco, 
threatens violence if more Jews are sent to Palestine. The Jews 
inside and outside Palestine ate ready for violence and are prepared 
to run the risk of it by embarking on illegal immigration, chal- 
lenging the British authorities in Palestine to fire on the pitiful 
survivors of Auschwitz and Belsen. 

Can anything be done, before the crisis breaks, to avoid violence 
and reach a compromise? Clearly not, if both sides stick to their 
extreme point of view—the Arabs refusing to receive another 
immigrant, the Jews demanding a majority in Palestine and a 
Jewish Commonwealth. It is quite impossible to stop Jewish immi- 
gration completely, and at least the rate of some 1,500 a month 
that has prevailed under the White Paper will have to be main- 
tained. But this is clearly not enough to make much impression on 
the problem of the European Jews. Both for this reason and also 
because Britain and America can hardly force even this small num- 
ber on the Arabs without being willing to make their own contribu- 
tion, it is essential that European Jews should be allowed to enter 
the United Kingdom and the United States. It is impossible to 
press the Arabs to accept an immigration which the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers refuse, and if President Truman insists on taking a hand 
in the game, this should be made clear to him. 

The Arabs will need the further assurance that Jewish immigra- 
tion will be related to the local population of Palestine. It is unjust 
to compel them to e a minority in their own state. But it 
might be possible, given the right guarantees, to ask them as a 
gesture of humanity, to join Britain and America im a speedy and 
generous relief of European Jewry. 


* * * 
Wider Government in Austria 


_ _ Last week’s Provincial Conference, which brought together 
in Vienna representatives of the Socialists, the Communists and 
the People’s Party (the old Christian Socialists) from all over 
Austria, ought to remove the last hesitations felt by Britain and 
America over the recognition of the Renner Government. The 
need for unity in Austria grows daily more pressing with the 
approach of winter and added economic hardship ; and it cannot 
be denied that the Austrians are giving good evidence of political 
balance and maturity. 

The purpose of the Conference was to widen Dr Renner’s 


American and French zones, to prepare for elections, to djs 
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Government by including representatives from the British 
the structure of the state and the future economic policy of ae 
country. On all these matters the provinces and the parties 
showed a remarkable degree of unity and of genuine independence 
and political vigour. Not only has Dr Renner’s Government been 
broadened and reinforced. The over-weighting of the Com- 
munists’ representation has been lessened. To give one example 
delegates at the Conference objected to what has been in fact 
the most doubtful feature of the Renner Government—the pre- 
sence of Herr Honner, a Communist, at the Ministry of the 
Interior. The demand for his removal was not pressed, but 
instead a commission consisting of two Socialists, two People’s 
Party members and one Communist is to be set up in the 
Ministry. Under the chairmanship of the new People’s Party 
Under-Secretary for the Interior, Dr Sommer, this commission 
will undertake the preparations for the elections. Under the 
chairmanship of Herr Honner, it will supervise all matters of 
public security, including the control of the police. 

The Conference made it plain that the provinces wish to 
preserve a federal structure. It was agreed that there should be 
a Central Government and provincial Diets. It was also agreed 
that elections for both should be held as soon as possible, and 
November 25th was suggested as a suitable date. Those who 
attended the Conference were struck by the vigour and tolerance 
of the delegates, and, faced with such evideneé, the British and 
American Governments have surely no excuse for delaying recogni- 
tion further. Nor is there anything unreasonable in Austria’s 
urgent wish to see the armies of occupation withdrawn and to 
have its status recognised among the United Nations. 


* * * 


Recognition for Hungary 


The Soviet Government has recognised General Miklos’s 
Provisional Government and the United States will follow suit, 
provided the Hungarians guarantee to conduct their elections on a 
democratic basis. Both countries have a special interest in regu- 
larising their relations with Hungary. The Russians have used 
their predominant position and their claims for reparations to 
negotiate an economic agreement which virtually gives them a 
50 per cent lien on all Hungarian production. A state joint 
stock company with a capital of 500,000 million pengés—the 
Hungarian Foreign Trade Company, Ltd.—has been set up 
to carry out the Hungarian-Soviet agreement, and is already in 
operation. It seems, however, that the Americans, who secured 
a dominant position in Hungary’s growing oil industry, wish to 
maintain their concession. They, too, have a direct interest in 
regularising their relations. 

The British must obviously hope that the destruction of 
Germany’s virtual monopoly in Central European trade is not to 
be followed by the creation of other equally exclusive systems. 
But the surest way of checking the growth of such monopolies 
is almost certainly vigorous action and representation on the spot. 
The British Government has, therefore, a strong interest in nor- 
malising its relations with Budapest, not to defend any definite 
economic interests, but <o ensure that possible future interests 
are not blocked. 

Recognition need not spring only from self-interest. The Miklos 
Government, thanks perhaps to the old parliamentary tradition 
of the Hungarians, is making a more reasonable and stable job 
of its democracy than any of its Eastern neighbours. There have 
been no changes in the all-party coalition, no dramatic with- 
drawals, no refuges sought with the Allied Missions. The elec- 
tions which are to be held early in November are being con- 
tested by at least six parties, and the authorities appear to be 
giving particular care to the training of an “ impartial” police 
force to conduct the voting. The reports that America and Britain 
are to recognise Hungary have led to a number of press statements 
on the benefits of Western democracy and the need for not relying 
‘exclusively on any one nation or trend. These are reactions which 
can be fostered far more effectively by direct and sympatheuc 
representation than by distant contact from London 
Washington. 


* w * 


School Until 15 


It is welcome news that the date for the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 15°is at last firmly fixed for April, 1947. Classes will 
still be too large, school buildings inadequate, and the supply of 
teachers too small, but one definite step will have been gained 
which remained only a hope in the inter-war years. 

In announcing this decision Miss Wilkinson said that about 
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go,000 children would get the extra year’s schooling, for whom 
13,000 more teachers and a building programme of £64 million were 
required. It is hoped that in addition to teachers returning from 
the Forces and the output of permanent teachers’ training colleges, 
20 emergency teachers’ training colleges may be completed by 
January, 1946, and will produce 3,500 teachers by early 1947. Pre- 
fabricated huts will be supplied and erected by the Ministry of 
Works in return for a grant earning payment of 8 per cent per 
annum of the total cost of the huts and works. At the same time 
the Minister announced that local authorities would be required 
to establish their County Colleges—the new name given to con- 
tinuation schools—by 1950. 

The retention of the extra-age group in 1947 will mean that some 
lucky children will enjoy a valuable extra year in pleasant sur- 
roundings. But for thousands it will mean another year in buildings 
100 old, too crowded and too dark, and under teaching conditions 
with little scope for enterprise, new ideas or new methods. But 
this is an inevitable and perhaps even valuable evil, for it bears 
within it the seeds of divine discontent. Only the insistent demands 
of teachers, parents, children and the public will provide sufficient 
driving force to put these evils right. 

Unfortunately the deficiencies of matter, which hit the eye— 
walls, windows and w.c.s—tend to obscure those more deadly 
deficiencies of the mind, which arise when the context of what 
is taught fails to catch the interest and imagination of the child. 
What we teach is infinitely more important than where we teach 
it. Perhaps the new Minister will apply the same energy to this 
vast question as she and her predecessor have devoted to matters 
of administration and finance. 


* ° * * 
Women Diplomats 


The Foreign Office have appointed the Committee promised 
in 1943 (Cmd. 6420) to consider the admission of women to the 
senior Foreign Service. This is another step towards clarifying 
the professional status of women and may open an important 
new field to them. 

The employment of women raises three fundamental questions 
ia each new field—first, their suitability for the particular kind 
of work ; secondly, the marriage bar ; 2nd thirdly, pay. Presum- 
ably the Committee will not consider the question of pay while 
the Royal Commission on Equal Pay is still in session. The 
question of suitability turns on two issues, women’s natural 
aptitude for work of the kind and their acceptability under current 
conditions in a predominantly man-made world. There is no 
reason to fear lack of aptitude for diplomacy, and this is backed 
by the experience of other countries such as Russia and the 
United States, who already have a few women in the diplomatic 
and consular services. During the war Britain itself has employed 
women drawn from outside the civil service in these fields. 
Miss Nancy Lambton as Press Officer in Teheran and Miss Craig 
McGeachy in Washington have been outstandingly successful. 
As for acceptability, it is clear that women could be employed 
in Russia and the United States, and probably in any Western 
European country. But it would be unwise to send women am- 
bussadors to such areas as South America, where the status of 
women is backward and their employment would be a barrier to 
understanding. On the other hand, women’s movements are very 
much alive in the Middle East and in S.E. Europe, and women 
on the staff in the British Embassies would be a source 
of encouragement. To admit that women are not acceptable every- 
where, does not, however, weaken the general case. Not all men 
are at home in all national climates. 

But however much the Committee may favour the employment 
of women, and this seems quite probable as four of its seven 
members are women, it is certain that for many years few women 
would rise to the top. The scales of prejudice and the marriage 
bar are too heavily weighted against them. At present it is almost 
impossible to secure the lifting of the marriage bar for any woman 
civil servant under the age of 30-35. By that age many have 
married and departed. But the employment of married women 
abroad does present the authorities with a special problem, 
because, unlike the traditional wife, a husband may not be pre- 
pared to play a minor or purely social réle. 


* * * 


No Progress at Chungking 


The negotiations between the Chinese Government and the 
Communists make little progress. There are reports that a large 
All-Party Political Council is to be set up, on which the 
Kuomintangs, the Communists and other groups will be repre- 
sented, This body will discuss reconstruction and the prepara- 
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tions for elections to the National Assembly. But it cannot resolve 
the underlying conflict which turns on the refusal of the Chinese 
Communists to renounce or reduce their claims to local autonomy 
and to separate armed forces. 

It is this claim that explains the arrival of American troops 
in Tientsin and Peiping. Large forces have, it appears, been landed 
by air and will take the surrender of the Japanese as soon as 
Chinese Government troops have joined them. The Communists 
are denouncing this move vigorously. For weeks they have been 
attempting to take the Japanese surrender themselves. It is inci- 
dentally their best hope of securing a large supply of modern 
arms. The Japanese have refused to surrender, and have in some 
areas attacked and driven back forces of the Communist Eighth 
Route Army. Now the direct intervention of United States troops 
makes the Communists’ hopes even more illusory. 

It does not, however, end the danger of civil disturbance. 
Communist forces will be active all round the big cities jointly 
occupied by American and Chinese Government forces. There 
are reports of their filtering into Russian occupied Manchuria. 
The danger the Sino-Russian Treaty sought to remove is not 
entirely banished. 


* * * 
EAM Celebrates 


Although there have Feen rumours of a Cabinet crisis in 
Athens, it seems unlikely that Archbishop Damaskinos will 
atiempt to change his Goverument of officials before the elections. 
It will be recalled that Mr Bevin poured cold water on the pro- 
posal in his first survey to the Commons on foreign affairs. 
No pressure was put on the Regent in London, and no com- 
parable pressure can come from anywher- else. 

There is some evidence from Greece, however, to suggest that 
the chances of honestly conducted elections have improved. When 
EAM asked permission to celebrate all over Greece the fourth 
anniversary of its foundation, the sincerity of the Government 
and the quality of the new police and security services were put 
to a test. Permission was granted for mass meetings in Athens, 
Salonika and all towns where a prefecture of police guaranteed 
the presence of a sufficiznt body of policemen. 

On September 27th, accordingly, mass meetings organised by 
EAM took place. The Stadium at Athens was crowded, and 
although EAM _ has not been formally reconstituted, representa- 
tives of the parties which formerly composed it all spoke at the 
rally. Professor Svolos asked for an all-party government. The 
Liberals, the Democratic Union, the Socialists and the Radical 
Democrats sent delegates, and such well-known leaders as 
Tsirimokos, Sarafis, Siantos and Sofianopoulos attended the 
celebrations. The whole meeting passed off without any disorder, 
and the police did not intervene. 

If this meeting is a pointer to the next stage in electoral prepara- 
tions, it may be that the parties of the Left will form a common 
front, in spite of the threat of the Communist leader, Zachariades, 
to boycott the election. It may also be that a genuinely impartial 
police force can create voting conditions in which the Left’s claim 
to preponderance can be put to a genuine test. 


*« x x 


A Home for UNO 


The Preparatory Commission of the United Nations has 
announced that the United States has been chosen by vote as 
the future home of the United Nations Organisation. The voting 
was interesting. As was expected, the Western European countries 
—France, the Netherlands and Great Britain—preferred Europe. 
Equally to be expected, Australia, Brazil, China and Mexico voted 
for the United States. Canada and the United States itself grace- 
fully abstained from voting. But surprisingly Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Persia chose to have the organisation as 
far away as possible. Was this to avoid at all costs having it within 
the Western bloc, since they saw no hope of having it within the 
Russian orbit? 

The guiding principles of selection had been announced earlier. 
These stressed accessibility, a good climate, plenty of hotels and 
freedom from censorship. Most of these can be found in a number 
of European capitals ; perfection in none. Russia was said to 
favour Vienna, but this was certainly considered too far East and 
too land-girt by potentially unfriendly States. Geneva’s accessi- 
bility had many advantages ; but for the Americans it is hag- 
ridden by Wilsonian memories, while the Russians have a long- 
standing quarrel with the Swiss. As a monument to fallen hopes 
the League of Nations buildings stand finished but never used. 
The British would have preferred London, but its climete is 
ill-famed, and will be all the more so after the first Constituent 
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Assembly meets next February in Westminster Hall—virtually 
unheated for 800 years. No town in the United States has yet 
been chosen, but the climate and setting of San Francisco are 
as nearly perfect as possible. The selection of America has grave 
disadvantages in accessibility, especially for the unofficial 
Europeans and students who benefited so much from visits to 
Geneva. But it has the advantage that the Americans will now 
have an added sense of responsibility for UNO’s success, and It 
will undoubtedly be a strong factor in their international 
education. 


* x * 


The Birth-rate Inquiry 


The Royal Commission on Population is to take a sample 
census of 10 per cent of the 14,000,000 married women in the 
country. Owing to a serious gap in the population statistics, which 
seems to provide more evidence of the casual attitude shown by 
the Registrar-General’s office in recent years, there has been no 
family census, giving the extent of childlessness, and the number 
and distribution of families by size, since 1911. A complete family 
census is impracticable at the moment, but the sample, chosen at 
random from the married women on the registers, should give a 
reasonably representative picture if a hundred per cent response 
is achieved. On the other hand, it may be pointed out that the 
picture is likely to be distorted after six years of war and the 
consequent enforced separation of many husbands and wives. 

The Royal Commission’s interim statement also declares that 
there is no evidence that the decline in the birth-rate is due to 
a decline in fertility, but ample evidence that it is due to the 
widespread practice of birth control. This is, of course, common 
knowledge. But it is also common knowledge that the use of 
contraceptives, though widespread, is anything but universal. A 
recent investigation by Mass Observation* found that a clear 
majority of the families of three or more children included in its 
survey were unplanned families or the result of plans that had 
failed. The number of children that are unwanted, once they have 
arrived, is infinitesimal. But the number: of unwanted pregnancies 
is very large. If every child that is born were the result of 
deliberate planning, instead of being left to chance, the birth- 
rate would almost certainly be far lower than it is. 

But birth control is only the means. What the Royal Com- 
mission has also to consider are the motives for family limitation. 
The difficulty here is to distinguish between the spoken, reasoned 
motives—summed up in what the Royal Commission calls 
“economic and social pressures”—and the real, imponderable, 
incalculable and possibly unconscious motives. State action, how- 
ever, in the form of family allowances, social security and so on, 
is confined to alleviating economic and social pressures. It is nega- 
tive ; it may reduce the motives against larger families, but it pro- 
vides no motive in favour of them. And it is well recognised that 
an improvement in economic status is accompanied by a decline 
in fertility rather than the reverse. Can state action ever be posi- 
tive ; can it make parents, even in the most favourable circum- 
stances, want more children than they are having to-day? Or 


* Britain and Her Birth-rate. John Murray. 21s. 
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must not reliance eventually be placed, as the Royal Commission 
suggests, on the community’s own will to “ make whatever adjust- 
ments were needed to ensure its survival and vigour ”? 


* x * 
Training for Business 


Too much was not to be expected from the Report 
(Cmd. 6673) of the Committee, with Sir Frank Newson-Smith 
as chairman, which was appointed by the Minister of Labour to 
consider the question of training ex-Service men and women for 
business careers. What “ business,” which may be interpreted as 
industry, commerce and “ the City,” needs is a better supply of 
brains in managerial and higher administrative jobs. What people 
with brains who wish to enter business need to be assured of js 
that their capabilities will be fully utilised and that they will not 
have to spend endless, tedfous years learning business routine. 

The Newson-Smith Committee, however, was not concerned 
with this wider question of job analysis and personnel selection, 
but rather with fitting in a gap in the Government’s Further 
Education and Training Scheme for Service men and women. 
Its main recommendations are, therefore, limited to a proposal 
for a short three months’ course, which it is frankly recognised 
would be “no more than an introduction to business methods,” 
and a part-time day course taken during employment. It is 
proposed that grants under the Further Education and Training 
Scheme should be given to a man or woman taking the basic 
training course, but nothing is said about subsidising wages in 
cases where industry provides the training itself. 

Perhaps the most significant recommendation of the Committee 
is One suggesting that the Ministry of Labour should appoint 
someone to supervise, with the help of an Inter-Departmental 
Committee, the whole arrangements for training, to obtain the 
co-operation of employers and to maintain close contact between 
all the interested parties. Being outside the Committee’s terms of 
reference, this suggestion is not elaborated. But if it were widely 
interpreted and acted upon, it would bring the Ministry of Labour 
into a new field of action. The greatest obligations, however, wil! 
still fall upon the business world. The applicants can be provided 
oy the Ministry of Labour. It is up to employers to be willing to 
cast aside their traditional methods of slow promotion from the 
bottom ranks and to provide the jobs. 


* * * 


Back to Police Politics in Argentina 


The Argentine Government claims to have arrested 260 
people in the last week’s disturbances and to have already released 
ali but 15. There is no means of checking this figure. The im- 
portant fact is that the state of siege has been reimposed, and 
after six weeks’ experimental “liberty” the Peron régime has 
decided that it dare not take any risks with popular discontent. 

This re-imposition of police rule presents a problem to the 
United Nations and to the American states, which are due at 
Rio for another Pan-American Conference in the near future. It 
is obvious that Argentina does not conform to the generally 
accepted (though not always practised) principles upheld by the 
United Nations and by its Pan-American enclave. What, then, 
can be done about it? Should the insistent voices raised at the 
World Trade Union Conference be heeded and diplomatic and 
economic relations with Argentina broken off? Should the 
American Governments reverse the decision they reached—and 
imposed on others—at San Francisco and demand the exclusion 
of Argentina from the United Nations? Would these steps make 
any difference if they were taken in earnest? 

The Economist has sometimes been accused, particularly in the 
United States, of being friendly to the Peron régime. On the 
contrary, it recognises the Argentine Government for the dicta- 
torial, irresponsible and violent régime that it is, and holds no 
brief for its policy or its personalities, But it is permissible to 
ask whether vague threats, international condemnation or even 
the breaking of diplomatic relations really weaken the Peron 
clique. Do they not rather fit into the demagogic picture he 
paints to the Argentine masses of foreign capitalists seeking t© 


batten upon Argentina and throw over its “ anti-capitalist” 
Government? 


* * * 
Re-educating Germany 


. Field Marshal Montgomery has announced that all German 
children in the British zone are now receiving part-time education 
daily. The Universities of Hamburg, Géttingen and Kiel are © 
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reopen. In the American zone, too, education has restarted. At the 
same time a tremendous purge of Nazis is in process and, in the 
American zone, General Patton has been removed from his com- 
mand in Bavaria in circumstances that suggest dissatisfaction with 
his dilatoriness in the removal of suspected officials. Political 
revival is slower for, as the Field Marshal pointed out, the struggle 
for existence is so intense that the hungry men and women are 
apathetic when it comes to politics. It follows that from the bald 
announcements schools started or officials purged, nothing 
emerges of the mood of Germany, of its thoughts and hopes, of 
the leaders it may find and the philosophy to which it may turn. 
Any information on this deeper issue is welcome, and for that 
reason the Pastoral issued by the German Catholic Bishops 
meeting at Trilda should not be ignored. 

The Pastoral is remarkable for two things—its concern with the 
appalling tragedies of German daily life and its strong denuncia- 
tion of Nazi philosophy. Catholics are urged to work, to help their 
neighbours, to share their homes, “ underwear, clothing and house- 
hold equipment.” They are urged to help patch up and rebuild 
each other’s ruined homes. Farmers are asked to provide food at 
a just price and to fulfil their deliveries conscientiously. Signifi- 
cantly, too, the bishops reaffirm Catholic teaching forbidding 
suicide or the murder of unborn children even if they “ originated 
in fraud or rape ”—sad injunctions which throw a sharp light on 
the German background of lawlessness and collapse. 

But there is more than this. In the past, the religious leaders of 
Germany have been criticised for accepting the war as a just war. 
Even now, they pass no direct judgment on the war as such. But 
the admissions are significant. 


Terrible deeds were perpetrated in Germany before the war and were 
perpetrated during the war by Germans in occupied countries. No 
true community can spread any blessing among men unless there 
is reverence towards the foreigner, towards his right to property 
and towards his good name. . . . an era of gross temporal ambition 
has collapsed and bequeathed to us a vast expanse of ruins . . . let 
us all do penance and return to good. 

Here at least are the stirrings of a new mood. Here at least is 

some attempt to achieve not simply a political but a spiritual 
revaluation of German life. 


* * * 


The Law’s Uncertainties 


At the end of the last term’s sittings of the Law Courts, the 
Court of Appeal gave judgment in the case of Fisher v. Ruislip- 
Northwood Urban District Council. The facts were simple. 
The plaintiff, Mr Fisher, one night drove his car into a surface 
air-raid shelter which had been erected, as so many have been, 
by necessity, in the carriageway of the public road. The shelter 
was equipped with a system of lights, but on the night in ques- 
ton the lights had not been switched on. Was the defendant 
Council liable for the damage the plaintiff suffered by reason of 
the collision or was it not? The shelter had been lawfully erected 
where it was under the provisions of the Civil Defence Act, 
1939. The Act was silent on whether there was any duty on the 
Council to light it. In this case the Court of Appeal found in 
favour of the plaintiff and awarded him damages. The expres- 
sion “in this case” is important, for in 1941 the High Court, on 
a similar set of facts, in the case of Fox v. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Corporation, had held that there was no liability on the Cor- 
poration in that case to pay any damages to the plaintiffs in 
that action. 

This is a far from happy state of affairs. It is all very well to 
say that if Mr Fox had appealed to the Court of Appeal in 1941 
he too would have recovered damages for his loss. It is not 
everyone who can afford the costs of an appeal, in view of the 
uncertainty of the result. But the injustice does not affect Mr 

ox only. It is hard to believe that there is anyone in the country 
who has not, at one time or another, bumped into an unlighted 
surface shelter. The majority have no doubt escaped with 
nothing worse than a bruise on the person and a temporary loss 
of temper, but there must be many more who have suffered 
rather more permanent damage. And now they have no redress. 
It is too late, in the vast majority of instances, for the law is 
that an action against a public authority for damages for their 
neglect of duty must be commenced within one year of the 
accident. Unless you were fortunate to suffer your injury less 
than twelve months ago, the reversal by the Court of Appeal of 
the decision in the 1941 case will avail you nothing at all. Rely- 
ing on the law as you thought it was, you bore your own burden. 
Now the law tells you that really that was all wrong, and that 


you should have been compensated, but unfortunately it is now 
too late for you to do anything about it. That position may be 
00d law, but, to the layman, it is singularly difficult to defend. 
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Shorter Notes 


Statistics of London’s population, revealed by Sir Ben Smith 
this week, showed an increase of 1,700,000 in the year ended 
August 31, 1945. By September 22nd a month’s increase of 50,000 
permanent residents, excluding visitors, had brought the total 
population of the Metropolitan Police District up to 6,949,000. 
The census of 1931 showed a population of 8,192,943 for the same 
area, so Londoners should expect no swift end to the swelling of 
their numbers. 


* 


There is now a spate of M.P.s travelling abroad. To implement 
the Government’s promise to arrange for back-benchers from all 
parties to visit Germany three groups have left this week, including 
five Labour members, two Conservatives and one Liberal. Visits 
of this kind are useful in keeping M.P.s informed about events 
abroad. It will also serve to keep them in touch with an occupation 
army faced with a winter of cold and idleness. There is only one 
danger in the foreign travel of M.P.s—and of party officials. Any 
views they may express in foreign parts—such as that Britain is a 
second-class Power, or that war should be declared on General 
Franco—may be taken more seriously than they deserve. But it is a 
danger that is easy to avoid. 


* 


The second ballot in the French Cantonal elections has con- 
firmed the swing to the Left. The table below gives the results : — 
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In the second ballot, the old parties of the Popular Front— 
Communists, Socialists and Radicals—co-operated. But they are 
yet not committed to common action at the elections for the 
National Assembly on October 21st. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dartmoor and Borstal 


Sir,—It was announced last week by the Prison Commissioners 
that Dartmoor prison is to be used as a Borstal Institution; and 
it is of great importance that people should realise what is implied 
in this decision. It has caused consternation among the friends of 
prison reform ; but it has passed with insufficient protest in the 
press, and I hope you wiil allow me to set out the issues. 

Repression or reform—these words sum up the issue between 
two schools of thought which have been in action against each 
other for many years. The repressive school, which (on paper) is 
both dead and damned, believed that the right way to treat crimi- 

nals, irrespective of their age, was to clap them in gaol, keep them 
alive, give them much solitary confinement, leave their souls and 
brains to the specialist care of the Prison Chaplain, and rely on the 
general beastliness to sicken them of crime. 

The other school holds this to be wrong in principle and dis- 
proved by experience. It believes that if a prisoner is treated in 
this fashion, he is crushed and de-humanised; that a man so 
treated, who went in a bad citizen, will come out a worse ; that he 
will be less capable of facing the temptations bred by his own 
weakness and bad character ; and that with very rare exceptions 
men will walk out of the prison gates into the ranks of professional 

criminals. It believes that prisoners should be educated by all 
possible means, including communal life, useful occupation, the 
personal interest of those in charge of them and regular contact 
with relations and unofficial visitors from the outside world. It 
believes in this treatment for prisoners of all ages, but above all 
for the young who have most to gain or lose from what happens 
to them while they are under sentence. 

One of the greatest victories won by the Reform School has been 
Borstal—a system admirably described by the Home Office in a 
pamphlet published last June : — 

The object of the system is the all-round development of character 
and capacities—moral, mental, physical and vocational—with par- 
ticular emphasis on the development of responsibility and self- 
control through trust increasing with progress. This conception re- 


quires conditions as unlike those of a prison as is compatible with 
compulsory detention. 


- “Phis object, so well expressed by the Home Office, is achieved 

by giving the young prisoners the greatest possible measure of 
freedom to the point in most of the institutions of leaving the gates 
open ; by organising the place on public-school lines with houses, 
house masters, games and regular education, and by keeping the 
rhythm of life as different -as it possibly can be from that of a 
traditional old-fashioned gaol. 
' In the path of prison reform there has always been this stum- 
bling-block—the buildings themselves. Most of them were put 
up at a time when anyone who held the orthodox views of today 
would have been ridiculed as a lunatic. They were intended for 
prisoners in solitary confinement and were not designed for educa- 
tion, for reform, or for any kind of communal life or activity. The 
present chairman of the Prison Commissioners described this 
obstacle to prison reform in a book which he wrote some eleven 
years ago:— 

It is evident that a prison built to serve a system based on punitive 
repression, strict separation by day and night, and mechanically 
repetitive “hard labour,” will be ill designed for the modern concep- 
tion of “training,” with its productive work in association, careful 
classification adult schemes and physical training. . . . The buildings 

‘ at the disposal of the Commissioners present in an acute form the 
problem of pouring new wine into old bottles. 

Of all these punitive repressive buildings the worst is Dartmoor. 
It became a convict prison in 1850 to take the place of trans- 
portation. Its reputation needs no comment. And more than ten 
years ago a Home Secretary declared that it was too bad for use 
even as a recidivists’ prison and should be abandoned. Now it is 
to be the home of young prisoners, most of them wrecked in boy- 
hood by the tragedy of war. The newest wine will be poured into 
the oldest bottles. 

Apart from its reputation and its buildings it is unsuitable for 
the following reasons :— 


(1) Its isolation cuts it off from outside help, from human 

contacts, from educational experts and from visits of rela- 
y tions ; 

(2) The fog and rain are believed to prevent outdoor work on 

about half the days of the year, and will probably make the 
door impossible ; 

(3) It makes “conditions unlike those of a prison” a fantastic 

absurdity. 


No one will accuse the Commissioners of being intentionally retro. 
grade and everyone will sympathise with their present difficulties 
But those difficulties, that necessity which forced them to choose 
Dartmoor rather than a well-situated camp, cannot be referred to 
in a general comprehensive sentence in an official communiqué 
and left at that. The Commissioners must be pressed to show 
publicly what alternatives were considered and why discarded. 
Why are the prison camps used by the Canadian and US Armies 
not available? Of all the many camps which are becoming te- 
dundant on demobilisation is there none that can speedily be 
turned over to Borstal? Who will be staffing this Institution ang 
will any of the officers who guarded the recidivists have the duty 
of guarding or training the Borstal boys? Unless all the difficulties 
in the way of a proper camp are literally insuperable and not 
merely inconveniences or the product of other departments’ reluc- 
tance to co-operate, then Dartmoor should never even have been 
mentioned as a possible Borstal school. Yours faithfully, 
Lloyds, E.C. D. E. W. Gig 


West African Cocoa Control 


Stk,—-I have read with interest your paragraph on this subject 
in the issue of September 29th. I agree that the time is ripe for a 
Colonial Office statement in regard to the White Paper published 
a year ago. 


You are not quite correct, however, in the statement you make 
that “the West African buying firms are as vehemently opposed 
as anybody to the new scheme,” and in this connection I refer 
you to the following paragraph from a statement made by te 
chairman at this firm’s annual meeting on April 9th, and which 
was published in The Economist on April 21st: 


The Secretary of State has recently announced his decision noi 
proceed during the season 1945/46 with the scheme for the marketing 
of West African cocoa. We believe that this decision is largely due 
to the strong opposition which the Government’s White Paper has 
aroused from merchants and intermediaries both here and in America. 

Bournville is the largest single consumer of raw cocoa in this 
country, and we also have a very large trading interest in Wes: 
Africa. In common with other British manufacturers, we have ex- 
pressed our willingness to accept the scheme outlined in the White 
Paper, provided it is accompanied by safeguards designed to ensure 
that there shall be a free supply of cocoa to this country at prices 
fair to the producer and the consumer. We welcomed the statement 
contained in the White Paper that it would not be in the interest 
of producers or consumers to revert after the war to pre-war market- 
ing conditions. We know from a long and close connection with 
West Africa that there are many things connected with the market- 
ing of raw cocoa which should be corrected. We also know how difh- 
cult it is to make a change, and that, whatever new scheme is 
suggested, there are bound to be objectors not only in the cocoa 
consumer countries but also in West Africa. 

—Yours faithfully, W. M. Hoop, 
Director, Cadbury Brothers, Ltd. 


Priorities in Tax Relief 


Sir,—Your argument in favour of the early abolition of EPT 
contains two elements, which are not clearly distinguished in your 
article. You quote with approval the plea of the Federation of 
British Industries for the removal of those taxes “ which most dis- 
courage work and enterprise.” Here the implication is that, while 
EPT is in force, business men have an insufficient inducement to 
carry out reconstruction, and get production under way. You 8° 
on to plead for the release of funds to be spent on reconstruction. 
Here the implication is that, while EPT is in force, business men, 
though willing, lack the finance to carry out reconstruction. 

I would like to suggest that the proper remedy is to ensure, by 
means of state loans or guarantees, that capital can be easily and 
cheaply raised for approved projects. 

The indiscriminate release of profits, even if the wastage o 
profits in dividends is prevented as you suggest, would still be 
likely to lead to wastage (from the national point of view) in 
equipping industry for inessential rather than necessary production, 
and for the home market when exports ought to be preferred. 
The ‘means I suggest would meet the political and the economic 
requirements of the present situation, while the mere abolition 


of EPT runs counter to both.—Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge Joan RopINson 
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Sir,—You say this week that there are “only two ways” of re- 
ducing the deterrent effect of income-tax on the will to work 
harder, “ by lowering the initial rate of tax, or by postponing the 
point at which it operates.” May I reply that your first suggestion 
is right, and the second wrong? 

Certainly the House of Commons ought not to have sanctioned 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s 6s. 6d. rate on the first £165 of “taxable 
income,” especially as so many persons would be paying income- 
tax for the first time. Therefore, I would say to the new Chan- 
cellor, “ Reduce the rate to 5s. at once” ; but to balance the loss 
of revenue I would lower the point of total exemption for single 
persons from £110 to £80, and I would not raise the point for 
a married man beyond the present £140. 

Seeing that a tax rising from 6s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. in the £ brings 
in only one-sixth of the national income, there must be a vast 
amount of evasion, legal or otherwise. Board and lodging may be 
worth £150 a year, yet it is not counted as income. The Treasurv 
itself reckons the board, lodging, etc., of the private soldier at 
358. a week, when it wants to show that he is not underpaid.— 
Yours faithfully, J. E. ALLEN 

Cambridge 


Mobility of Labour 


Sir,—The.question of the mobility of labour, both from one 
trade to another and from one area to another, is the fundamental 
problem we have to face if we are to avoid a repetition of the 
unemployment from which we suffered in the past. Among the 
many changes which the war has brought about, it would appear 
to have materially assisted us in solving this problem if we can 
take advantage of it. We have a large mobile labour force which 
can choose its future employment among the new expanding 
industries, and so ensure a better chance of regular employment 
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for themselves and bring about that shift of population and skill 
which is necessary to keep Britain in the forefront of industrial 
development. 

Coal is an excellent case in point. This industry, which was 
one of our worst cases of unemployment in the past, is now 
short of manpower and threatens to give us a chilly winter. 
One of the causes of unemployment in coal in the inter-war 
period was the conversion of ships, industries, etc., from coa' to 
0.1. This tendency is likely to continue, and the long-term out- 
look for coal cannot be regarded as good in competition with a 
fuel which can be piped, pumped and handled with far greater 
ease and economy than coal. Is is right, then, to bring more men 
into the mines, to train more men for this industry whose long- 
term prospects are so bleak, in order to tide over our temporary 
difficulties and so pave the way again to major unemployment 
for them in the future? Should we not accept this- reduction in 
the number of miners with gratitude and seek some other solu- 
tion to our immediate problems? Since coal is gradually being 
replaced by oil, cannot we get over our temporary coal shortage 
by speeding the conversion to oil? Could not many of our indus- 
tries and our railways use oil instead of coal and so free our 
reduced coal output for those consumers who need coal and 
cannot convert, such as the steel industry, gas works, domestic 
fires, etc.? 

It has not been overlooked that this solution presents problems 
from the import-export point of view at a time when our 
foreign exchange position is so serious. But, now that the war is 
over, would it not be possible to import all our oil from countries 
within the sterling area, such as Trinidad, Iraq, etc. ? Further, 
the encouragement of this younger mobile labour force into 
newer industries is more likely to put our exports on their feet 
again.—Yours faithfully, 


Athens E. M. WAGNER 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Patent Retorm 


(From a Correspondent in New York) 


ITH the creation, by President Truman, of a Committee 

on the Patent System, and the coincidental appointment of 
a new Commissioner of Patents, the move towards patent reform 
in the United States is no longer confined to irritated condemna- 
tion of patent pools or recommendations that licences be granted 
by fiat to anyone asking leave to manufacture a patented article. 
The agenda recently issued by the new Committee has the dis- 
tinction of fresh approach to what has become a highly emotional 
problem. Neither an attack nor a defence, it suggests an attempt 
to define, analyse, break the problem into its component parts, 
and arrive at a solution not through sweeping pronouncements, 
but through a series of smaller solutions. The salutary effect of 
this clinical method is already visible. ag 

In order to understand the importance of the new move, It 1s 
hecessaty to re-state what has been said many times—that to this 
nation of mechanical adepts the patent system originally partook 
of the double quality of a religion and a lottery. There is about 
a patent something both mystical and practical. Traditionally, it 
has set the seal of national approval on ingenuity, and at the same 
time offered the chance of fame and fortune. Most American 
families number at least one inventor—usually unsuccessful— 
among their members, and to him are permitted the vagaries 
which in other nations are allowed to poets and artists. He may 
be late to meals as often as he likes; he is not expected to be 
able to support his family; his cheque-book is allowed to be 
forever out of balance. 

This favourite American myth was rudely jolted by the wave 
of agitation for patent reform that began with the New Deal, and 
was given added impetus by the war. In 1938 the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, in a series of public hearings, 
examined the causes and implications of the growing concentra- 
tion of economic power in the United States. It used, as part of 
its material, five documented case histories of the growth of five 
nationally famous corporations. These emphasised the TNEC 
contention that by controlling the key patents in an industry it 


is possible to control not only the products of that industry, but 
also their price and distribution. 

To the economically unversed public of this country such in- 
formation, complete with charts, tables and testimony of interested 
witnesses, came with all the force of a treason charge. It was as 
though the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end were revealed 1o 
have been filled with poison. The patent system, previously 
regarded as the hope of the small inventor and the well-spring of 
industrial eminence, now appeared as a tool for men bent on 
monopoly. Moreover, when monopoly went abroad it became 
cartels, and entered the darker realm of foreign intrigue against 
the national safety. 

* 


This bracketing, in terms of public opprobrium, of the patent 
system with monopolies and cartels was reinforced when it was 
shown, three months after the United States entered the war, that 
the exchange of patents under a series of cross-licensing agree- 
ments between the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
I.G. Farbenindustrie of Germany had been dissolved only when 
the European war made their maintenance untenable. Public 
alarm was not soothed by the charge of the then Attorney-General 
that the bargain between Standard Oil and I.G. Farben had kept 
from the United States full knowledge of the process for making 
artificial rubber. That the charge was later proven to be hardly 
accurate was beside the point. At that moment the United States, 
riding on thin tyres with the natural rubber supply in the hands 
of Japanese armies, needed a whipping boy. Monopolies, cartels 
and the patent system took the blows. : 

The prestige lost by the patent system in these two encounters 
has never been recovered. Nor has the system been helped by 
the growing tend:ncy of the Supreme Court to decide patent 
cases against the holders of patents rather than for them. To 
this ideological disfavour there was most recently added the 
practical clamour of manufacturers, invemiors and patent attorneys, 
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‘who found the traditional processes of the Patent Office, slow 
enough at any time, intolerable in a war period which brought the 
Office added burdens. By the summer of 1945 a back-log of 
twelve months’ untouched work had accumulated. 

The new attempts to survey and improve the hundred-and-ten 
year-old American patent system must be understood against this 
background of sentimenta' attachment and practical difficulty. 
The preseat Committee was appointed last April, in the same 
month in which the British Committee appcinted by the Board 
of Trade to look into desirable changes in the British Patents 
and Designs Acts submitted its first interim report. 


x 


Set up in stormy weather, the new agenda for study announces 
that its sole. purpose is “to frame the questions relating to the 
patent system which have thus far been suggested for considera- 
tion.” The procedure is to be one of study and recommendation in 
tespect to three major objectives which embody the Committee’s 
idea of what a proper patent system ought and ought not to do. 
it should, to the greatest possible extent, “(a) . . . afford an 
accessible and comprehensive public register of science as applied 
10 useful arts . . .; (b) . . . open the door of opportunity 
for the introduction of invention into public use, to the end that 
effective protection is afforded to the true (but not the spurious) 
inventor, and to the investor who backs a true inventor, during 
the life of the patent and no longer.” On the other hand, it 
“(c) . . . should not authorise practices in the use of patents 
which depart from the policy of free competition, unless the 
progress of science and useful arts is promoted thereby to such 
an extent that the departure is justified in the over-all interest.” 

The questions for study and recommendation are then divided 
into four main sections which repay more detailed examination 
than can be given here—they have already attracted the attention 
of the British patent bar. Essentially Socratic in character, they 
reveal a far wider scope of existing criticism than any yet set 
forth, a criticism which by no means confines itself to the intricate 
technical problems involved, but which also mirrors the complica- 
uions that have crept into the act of making and marketing an 
mvention between 1936 and 1945. 

The first three sections include such highly controversial ques- 
tions as whether it is possible, in this age of sub-divided scientific 
research, to frame a single legislative definition of what the act 
of invention is, or whether it would be better to set up classes 
of invention and deal with them separately ; how to handle those 
inventions which, far from being the product of a mad genius 
working alone in a garret, result from the efforts of a highly 
skilled team of research scientists working in a million dollar 
laboratory under the patronage of a huge corporation ; how to 
deal with the monopoly inherent in the ownership by a single 
firm of related patents covering the processes of an entire 
industry ; how to improve the procedures of the Patent Office. 

The fourth section touches not only questions of local import, 
but asks “ Should limitations in the national interest be imposed 
on patents granted to nationals of foreign countries? ” Alarming 
as the subordinate suggestions may seem (and they have been 
made more so by inflammatory headlines in the daily Press), it 
should be emphasised that they constitute a small part of the 
agenda, and that they grow directly out of such conditions as 
were revealed by the Standard Oil-I.G. Farben agreements. 

The Committee responsible for the Agenda and the studies 
now going forward under it represents diverse elements interested 
in patent affairs. Its chairman is William H. Davis, a patent 
lawyer of high repute who, like Sir Stafford Cripps, is now 
devoting the major part of his time to public affairs, as Director 
of Economic Stabilisation. The members include the Attorney- 
General, the head of the office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment and representatives of business. 


American Notes 
Mr. Crowley goes Home 


The sudden decision of Mr Crowley to return to private life 
and the immediate termination of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration is widely reported to be the result of a split within the 
ranks of the American participants in the Anglo-American 
financial talks. It may be significant that Mr Crowley is 
eliminating himself from the talks immediately, although his 
resignation does not take effect until October 15th. Mr Crowley 
is generally credited with authorship of the decision to ter- 
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minate Lend-Lease abruptly and with no warning, and he js 
believed to have represented in the present discussions the views 
of those who, like Mr Jesse Jones and Mr Baruch, consider the 
Washington talks a “business deal” and nothing more. 

An interesting sidelight on the resignation story is that the 
President did not follow the tradition of releasing to the press 
for publication the letter of resignation from the FEA, with the 
tantalising result that while Mr Crowley’s letter of resignation 
from the chairmanship of the comparatively unknown Board 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was published, 
the resignation from the powerful FEA and from the chairman- 
ship of the Export-Import Bank presumably was oral. It is 
possible that Mr Crowley had things to say which the President 
believed would be better left unpublished. 

These reports are worth mentioning, although they naturally 
cannot now be confirmed, because they fit into a logical pattern, 
and suggest that the results of the financial talks, when finally 
revealed, will grow out of an attempt to solve what after all is 
a joint problem. Mr Crowley’s advice will still be soughi, of 
course, when Congressional committees begin to deal with the 
Administration’s recommendations. 


x 


The only criticism thus far directed toward the manner in 
which the FEA’s vast functions are to be redistributed among 
the State, Commerce and Agriculture Departments and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation concern those which have 
been handed to the State Department. It is felt, and with 
justification, that the State Department, which should be con- 
cerned with foreign policy making and administration, will be 
overburdened with the incongruous problems of selling 
surplus goods located abroad, which Mr Snyder recently told a 
Congressional Committee would be traded for political and 
economic concessions. The State Department will also handle 
those Unrra and Lend-Lease functions formerly in the charge 
of the FEA. The announcement of these new responsibilities at 
a time when Department officials are involved in the most delicate 
negotiations in London and Washington, although it presumably 
has the approval of Mr Byrnes, suggests, as Mr Krock, writing 
in the New York Times, puts it, “a crude resort to strong-arm 
tactics.” Mr Krock, quoting disapproving and “ horrified” 
Washington officials, says they insist that “diplomacy and not 
commodity disposal is the only proper business of the State 
Department.” 


* * * 


Mutual Rebukes 


Mr Truman’s first application of pressure to Congress seems 
doomed to failure. Unfortunately, he waited until the Hous: 
Ways and Means Committee had so thoroughly com- 
mitted itself to inaction on unemployment compensation that, 
after receiving a thorough dressing down from the President, 
Mr Doughton, Democrat from North Carolina and chairman 0! 
the Committee, felt free to say, in effect, that each member musi 
still act according to his conscience. If this is symptomatic of 
the character of the struggle Mr Truman faces to put through his 
programme, perhaps there is justification in complaints that his 
attitude is one of a man facing a skirmish and not a major battle 
for social legislation, and, indeed, for the future of the Democratic 
Party. 

The circumstance that led the President to call the Ways and 
Means Committee to the White House was their decision to post- 
pone “ indefinitely ” action on improving the basis of unemploy- 
ment compensation. Unable or unwilling to recognise the part 
Congress itself is playing in provoking strikes, the Committee 
apparently decided that the Bill could not be acted upon while 
strikes were sweeping the country. 

Rebuffs to the President’s programme have not been confined 
tu the House. The Senate has voted to return to the States, from 
Federal control, the facilities of the United States Employment 
Service. If this were passed by both Houses, the President would 
almost certainly veto it, since the Administration point of view, 
shared by Mr Truman and Mr Snyder, has been unequivocal: 
that the maximum and essential co-ordination in bringing workers 
and jobs together during reconversion can only be obtained 
through Federal control of the USES. 

A Full Employment Bill—one hesitates to call it “the ” Full 
Employment Bill, for it has been so effectively emascuiated—has 
been passed by the Senate with a vote of 71 to 10. Two amend- 
ments went into the final version, both applying to the portion 
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of the Bill which provides for Federal expenditure to supplement 
private spending when called for by the annual manpower budget. 
One, proposed by Mr Radcliffe, Democrat from Maryland, pro- 
yides that Federal expenditure must be “ consistent with the needs 
and obligations of the Federal Government and other considera- 
tions of national policy.” The precise meaning of the phrase must, 
it is to be feared, remain locked in the minds of Mr Radcliffe and 
his supporters in the Senate. The amendment proposed by Mr 
Taft is characteristically more lucid: it provides that any pro- 
ramme of Federal expenditure beginning with the fiscal year 
1948 “shall be accompanied by a programme of taxation designed 
and calculated to prevent any net increase in the national debt ” 
over a “ reasonable period.” This amendment, unanimously passed, 
was the key to the passage of the entire Bill. Unfortunately, it is 
also the key to the demise of full employment as effective 
Congressional legislation. 


we * rd 


No Labour Policy Yet 


It is perhaps significant ¢*at while no decisive labour policy 
has as yet emerged from the newly organised Labour Depart- 
ment, the labour news during the past week was made by Mr 
Dewey. For it was his intervention which finally sent the 35,000 
striking liftmen in New York City back to work, persuaded to 
submit their complaint to an arbitrator appointed by himself. To 
add to the political spice of the situation, the liftmen were actually 
striking not against the managements of their buildings but 
against a decision of the National War Labour Board, which is 
part of the federal machinery for handling labour disputes. It is 
not, of course, quite fair to place the blame for the failings of 
the NWLB on Mr Schwellenbach, the new Secretary of Labour, 
for the Board is an institution inherited by him from the war 
period and it is, in fact, in the process of being liquidated. 

Comforting statistics released by the Labour Department fail 
to accomplish their purpose, although they do at least put the 
strikes in proper perspective, for the headlines would make it 
appear that the whole of US industry is paralysed. It is unques- 
uonably true that on September 2oth “of the estimated 12,300,000 
workers engaged in manufacturing in the United States, approxi- 
mately 100,000 or less than eight-tenths of one per cent were out 
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on strike ” while “ an additional 100,000 workers were idle as a 
result of strikes in Detroit and New York.” But it is also true 
that strikes since then have spread to coal and textiles and to the 


refrigerator industry and that no sign of a change in this tendency 
is apparent. 


The expectation of an early settlement of the oil dispute has 
failed to materialise and indeed the strikes in oil refineries have 
spread to six states, involving 35,000 workers and promising to 
involve another 25,000. Although representatives of the oil indus- 
try and the oil workers have been meeting in Chicago under 
official sponsorship and with the guidance of a three-man govern- 
ment panel, this first test of Mr Schwellenbach’s policy of settling 
disputes by mediation and conciliation has thus far produced no 
reason for encouragement. 


x * x 


Proposals for Tax Relief 


The proposals for tax reductions advanced by Mr Vinson, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and supported by Mr Snyder in his 
reconversion report, are the first definite symptoms of tax reliet 
thus far officially displayed to the individual income-tax payer. 
In a statement to the House Ways and Means Committee, Mr 
Vinson advocated the repeal of the 3 per cent “ normal tax,” which 
applies to all individual incomes of $500 or more, @ family 
allowances and other deductions ; this would remove from the 
tax rolls about 11 million persons, with a loss to the Treasury 
of three billion dollars. Mr Vinson also proposed that a definite 
date be established for reduction of wartime excises to the 1942 
level, and that the Excess Profits Tax should be abolished on 
January I, 1946, “to stimulate business expansion and make funds 
available for higher wages, lower prices or increased dividends.” 
The object of the first two measures would be to release purchas- 
ing power in “those groups on which the maintenance of mass 
markets depends.” Every person who pays an income-tax would 
be affected by the first proposal, but its incorporation into the 
tax relief programme would be most important to the lowest 
income groups, for it is those who live closest to the margin 
who would of necessity put the money thus gained into circula- 
tion. The excise taxes yielded $1,207 million in 1945, against 
$852 million in 1942. 
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A FORTUNE HAS BEEN MADE 


Time, 25 seconds; the opportunity, differences between 
London and Wall Street quotations ; the means, Cable and 
Wireless efficiency. The London broker bought in New York 
and beat the market by telegraphing ‘ Via Imperial’. In war, 
speed has meant more than money, it has meant victory. 
In 1943 the Government telegraphed 250 million words 
‘ Via Imperial’. 
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The American Excess Profits Tax is similar to the British in 
its incidence—that is, it applies to profits earned in excess of 
the 1935-39 average, or in excess of 5, 6 or 8 per cent on invested 
capital, the rate depending upon the size of the firm. The rate of 
tax is at present 9§ per cent, of which Io per cent is to be refunded 
after the war. During the last session of Congress the exemption 
level was increased from $10,000 to $25,000, leaving 19,000 com- 
panies still obliged to pay. In 1945, the revenue from the tax 
was $10,977 million, the largest annual tax contribution ever made 
by US business. In 1942, Excess Profits and normal corporation 
taxes combined yielded only $4,382 million. 

A sharp cleavage is said to exist between Treasury officials and 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Internal Revenue, which 
has been working on an interim tax adjustment plan for the 
transition period. As usual, the lines are drawn between corpora- 
tions and individuals, between high income groups and low income 
groups. Unfortunately, the almost neurotic haste with which most 
Congressmen are trying to rush into “ normalcy ” has given favour 
to neat, vote-getting formula, such as the flat 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in all taxes proposed by Mr Knutsen, who is the senior 
Republican member of the House Ways and Means Committe. 
Ironically enough, it is those who speak most fervently 
of the dangers of “ deficit spending ” in connection with the Anglo- 
American financial talks, who appear to be working most diligently 
for tax reductions that have no basis in the reality of governmental 
post-war needs or of the comparative ability of taxpayers to pay. 


* * * 


The Political Importance of Palestine 


It was inevitable that the Palestine issue should become still 
another snowball for the politicians. Mr Dewey, Governor of New 
York State, whe has not given up hope of becoming President, 
has been quick to go on record before a meeting of 20,000, called 
by the American Zionist Emergency Council, in support of un- 
+estricted immigration into Palestine and the immediate establish- 
ment of a Jewish Commonwealth. Mr La Guardia, retiring Mayor 
of New York City—whose political ambitions are taken for 
granted, although their exact nature is still a question mark— 
has propesed that the State Department insist that Britain im- 
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mediately allow 100,000 Jewish refugees to enter Palestine. The 
Mayor at least demanded that an equal number be admitted to 
the United States. General O’Dwyer, who has been Executiy- 
Director of the recently dissolved War Refugee Board, and js 
now a candidate for the New York City mayoralty, has urged 
the US Government to take all possible steps to “ effect the open- 
ing of Palestine for the imnugration of ‘stateless’ Jews.” The 
stand taken by these office-holders—and would-be office-holders— 
cannot be separated from the fact that of the 5,000,000 Jews in 
the United States, something over 2,200,000 live in New York 
State, with over 2,000,000 in New York City. 

Contrary to the impression created by American Zionists, the 
entire Jewish population of America does not favour Jewish 
nationalism. Its strongest opponent favours the American Council 
for Judaism, which opposes Jewish Nationalism, favouring, on the 
other hand, self-government in Palestine, with al! citizens— 
Moslems, Christians and Jews—participating on a basis of politica] 
and economic equality. To counter the impression of unanimity 
created by the Zionists, it has publicly separated itself from the 
Zionists in the name of “an overwhelming body of American 
Jews.” 

Mr Truman has merely followed in the path of every American 
Fresident since Wilson in his advocacy of a Jewish National 
homeland, but his methods at this particular time can at least 
be said to be curious: first, the publication of a month-old letter 
to the British Cabinet, which apparently followed his statement 
that the United States did not wish to send forces to the Middle 
East ; then the release of the Harrison Report, which apparently 
could have been made public toward the end of July and was 
held up, inexplicably, for almost two months. Surely the position 
of American officials would be more tenable if the new immigration 
quota, which admittedly complies with the provisions of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, were not rather clumsily flaunted in the 
face of the hundreds of thousands of homeless and stateless Jews, 
now physically and psychologically spent beyond comprehension, 
to whom no haven in the vast, resourceful United States 
has been or is being offered. Indeed, the United States 
is reported even now to be planning the deportation of 900-odd 
refugees, chiefly from Austria and Germany, who have been held 
since August, 1944, in a camp in Oswego, New York. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Trade Union 


International 


(From a Correspondent) 


HE founding of the new Trade Union International, on Octo- 
ber 3rd, was an event of considerable significance. For the 
first time in history, the Labour Movement is united on a world 
scale. The “ Amsterdam ” International inertia after the last war 
was not so fully representative, and since then international labour 
has been rent by strife and divisions. Sixty-five nations and 70 
million workers were represented at Paris, and a constitution has 
been worked out satisfactory to all parties and sufficiently flexible 
to meet changes in the international situation. The World Federa- 
uon, aiming to organise workers “ irrespective of considerations of 
race, nationality, religion or political opinions,” will delegate its 
main responsibilities to an Executive Committee of 26 members, 
and to small Steering Bureau of 7 members. 

This outcome of debates and negotiations which at one stage 
looked like ending in deadlock will be welcomed generally, and not 
only in trade union circles. The fundamental differences in outlook 
and organisation between the British and the Russian trade unions 
have been temporarily reconciled, and the new organisation, if it 
practises what it preaches, should be of considerable assistance in 
solving the problems of economic and social reconstruction. 

Sir Walter Citrine, who put the British point of view at the very 
outset of the conference, insists quite properly that the new Inter- 
national must confine itself to trade union affairs, and not dabble 
in politics. This is a wise approach, for unless the Federation agrees 
to concentrate on matters of common trade union interest, there 
might otherwise be a danger of irreconcilable differences over 
political issues. At the same time, it is difficult in practice to draw 


the line between economics and politics. The demand for a com- 
plete breaking off of economic and diplomatic relations with Spain, 
for example, which is strongly supported by the Spanish, Latin 
American and French delegations, is highly political, and the con- 
ference’s attitude towards the treatment of Germany might also 
be so regarded. 

It has become almost a truism that the trade unions in a great 
many countries are a limb of their Governments. In Russia this 
has always been the case. In Britain, the Trades Union Congress 
has become a vital cog in the machinery for mobilisation and pro- 
duction during the war, and with a Labour Government in powée! 
the influence and position of the unions vis-d-vis the Government 
is enormously strengthened. In France, Italy and the liberated 
nations the influence of the trade unions, which supplied the main- 
spring of the resistance movement, has never been greater than it 
is now. In the United States alone (represented at Paris by the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations) the trade unions canml 
claim to rege the decisions of the Governaaas in so ae 
manner: But generally speaking » the Paris erence, . 
London conference in February, reflected—at the trade umon 
level—the inter-governmental discussions on peace and reconstruc: 
tion. Under these circumstances it is clear that politics cannot 
altogether be kept out. . 

This makes all the more important the decision of the conferen: 
to speak with one voice through its new federation, and it 2's 


means that their claim for a part in the settlement of internation! 
affairs cannot lightly be brushed aside. Mr Sidney Hillman, lea 
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of the CIO, outlined the precise proposals which the unions are 
making for participating in the various international organisations 
dealing with peace and reconstruction. He stressed that they are 
seeking only an advisory place and do not claim to be represented 
js national delegations. World labour is obviously deeply interested 
in the treatment of the German people, and it is essential, as Mr 
Hillman claimed, that the trade unions should be consulted about 
the restoration of trade unions in a country where the workers 
have suffered twelve years of compulsory Labour Front. The 
British Government has anticipated this claim by inviting the 
TUC to send a delegation to the British zone. In order to ensure 
co-ordination between labour policy in the different zones of 
occupation, it would surely be desirable to adopt the conference 
suggestion and invite an international trade union delegation to 
visit Germany as a whole. 

The trade union claim to participate in the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations Organisation is equally reasonable, 
since the Council will be the supreme authority on the economic 
and social affairs in which world labour is vitally interested. One 
of the reasons advanced by the British and American Governments 
tor the exclusion of the representatives of the world TUC from 
the San Francisco Conference (which is bitterly resented by the 
unions) was that labour was already adequately represented 
tnrough the International Labour Organisation. But the ILO, so 
ine world TUC will argue, is a specialised body dealing pureiy 
with labour matters, and, more fundamentally, it is based on a 


_ wipartite representation to which the Russians cannot subscribe, 


while American labour is represented solelv by the American 
Federation of Labour, which has turned its back on the new 
International. (Negotiations between the ILO and the CIO, how- 
ever, have been proceeding satisfactorily, and the CIO will be 
iepresented by observers at the ILO Conference when it meets in 
Paris on October 15th.) The whole question of its relationship 
to the Economic and Social Council will no doubt be 
thrashed out by the ILO, and the preparatory commission 
of the Council will have to review the position at the 
earliest opportunity. In the meantime, the world TUC 
is determined to press for a place in the Council, although the 
Anglo-American view that it should be in an advisory capacity, 
and not with a vote, as the Russians suggest, will probably pre- 
vail, This is undoubtedly the seasible course. Just as in Britain 
itis perfectly in order for the TUC to press its point of view 
and to be consulted by the Government on all matters relating 
to labour, so it is desirable that the trade union Federation should 
oe consulted by the United Nations Organisation on international 
iabour problems. But any attempt at dictation of policy by the 


trade unions, whether nationally or internationally, would be 
wrong. 


Immediate Tasks 


The new Federation, as well as concerning itself with matters 
of high policy, will turn its attention immediately to the problem 
of building up trade unions in the economically weaker countries, 
in accordance with the terms of the Federation’s constitution. 
One of the most significant features of the Paris Conference 
has been the active participation of coloured delegates 
from the British colonies, all of whom have spoken of the 
tremendous growth of trade unionism in dependent territories. 
Though many of them have taken the occasion to attack “ British 
imperialism ” and to demand political emancipation, their chief 
concern is to raise standards of living, to improve wages, hours 
and working conditions, to provide social insurance and pro- 
tection against exploitation of native labour in their countries. 
Though their immediate problems may be very different from 
those of the western democracies, the unions in the colonies can 
benefit from the experience and advice of the older unions, and 
the Federation can play an important réle in organising and 
educating its less advanced members. For this it is essential that 
it should be adequately equipped with staff and organisation, to 
find out the facts at first hand and provide every assistance to the 
younger trade union movements. For it is not only in the colonial 
countries that trade unionism is on the increase. In Latin America 
the trade union movement has made remarkable strides in recent 
years, under the leadership of Lombardo Toledano, and is now a 
force to be reckoned with. In European countries, too, the end of 
the war has given a tremendous impetus to the formation of 
trade unions. 

These then are the kind of practical activities which the world 
trade union federation can undertake. There is always a tendency 
in international labour gatherings for interminable speeches and the 
repetition of slogans. The Paris Conference has been no exception, 
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and Sir Walter Citrine rightly insisted that the Federation should 
be based on “sterling not slogans, and dollars and not declama- 


tions ”"—in other words, that it must have a secure financial 
foundation based on genuine paid-up trade union membership. 
For this reason it is essentis! that the credentials and bona fides 
of unions claiming representation should be carefully scrutinised, 
and Sir Walter’s scepticism about the unions with millions of 
members which have arisen “ phoenix-like” from the ashes of 
war in countries where trade unions had barely existed before, 
is understandable. At the same time the trade union delegations 
from the South-East European countries—Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Albania—generally regarded as under the wing of 
Moscow, are anxious to prove that they are democratically based 
and perform the same kind of functions as the unions in western 
democracies. It is difficult for the outsider to judge the merits 
ot the controversy. But it is obvious that they will throw their 
weight in with the Russians when it comes to any important 
decision. 

It is inevitable that when the new Federation is finally in 
operation, it will follow the broad lines of compromise that have 
characterised the Paris Conference, If matters came to a vote, 
the British TUC would be numerically outweighed, for their 
voting strength is only 116 compared with the Russians’ 206. 
Even an Anglo-American alignment, with the 110 votes of the 
CIO, would be outnumbered by France with io1 votes, Italy with 
102, besides the Latin American and most of the European coun- 
tries. It will therefore be in the interests of the British to avoid 
a vote on controversial issues and to settle these by diplomacy 
Gr compromise, as has been done during the Conference. 

In all the discussions the bargaining position of the British 
TUC is extremely high, in spite of its numerical inferiority and 
its virtual isolation on a number of issues. The sole support on 
which it could fully rely came from the old International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, the trade secretariats and some of the 
smaller western countries ; the delegations from the colonies and 
Australia tended to take the opposite line. Yet, since the departure 
of the British from the Federation would mean the collapse of 
the whole idea of a new International, points of view originally 
strongly opposed to some of the British proposals have been 
modified in order to ensure the establishment, without further 
delay, of the new organisation. The CIO, too, is ia a strong 





Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


N winter the supply of fresh milk falls, but in summer 
L is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk 
solids (fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which 
comprises roughly 87} per cent. of the milk bulk is 
eliminated. 

Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. Jt retains the full food value of the milk 
almost indefinitely without special storage or canning, 


Cadbury means Quality 
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position, holding as it does the middie position between two 
extremes. The American delegation is most anxious to reach 
decisions and to reduce what Sir Walter Citrine called the 
“transition period,” because the prestige of American unions is 
closely bound up with the successful outcome of the Paris 
discussions. 

In fact, while pessimists predicted that there would be a com- 
plete breakdown, the Paris Conference has achieved its objective 
ef setting up the World Trade Union Federation. But, after a 
hopeful start, it still has many problems of industria] statesman- 
ship to solve. 


Towards Peace Economy in 
Switzerland 


In spite of the end of the war, the virtual standstill of industrial 
activity in Central Europe has left Switzerland in a precarious 
position. There is but a poor prospect of obtaining normal sup- 
plies of foodstuffs and raw materials from other countries, and 
economic conditions will for a long time be affected by shortages 
in important materials. As in other countries, public opinion is 
divided in Switzerland about the new peacetime economy. Even 
the most liberal-minded politicians and economists do not 
advocate a straightforward restoration of the economy of the inter- 
war period ; on the other hand, a continuation of full wartime 
controls of agriculture and industry is almost unanimously 
rejected. 

There undoubtedly exists, among all groups and classes of the 
Swiss people, an earnest desire to preserve their country’s tradi- 
tional political and economic liberty. This, however, is tempered 
by the feeling that, in the interests of the best employment of 
Swiss labour, voluntary restrictions on economic freedom should 
be preferred to State intervention and State control. Much of 
the discussion has, therefore, turned on the relations between 
trade unions and employers’ associations. Voluntary arbitration 
bodies have been recommended for all industries instead of arbi- 
tration on wages and working conditions by State intervention. 
Comprchensive social legislation, mainly consisting of improve- 
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THe Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, constituted in 1899 under a Convention 
between Egypt and Great Britain, has the political status of a con- 
dominium. Its area is 967,000 square miles with a population of some 
6,350,000. 

Khartoum, the capital, where General Gordon was killed in 1885, 
stands at the junction of the Blue and White Nile. The Sennar Dam, 
on the Blue Nile, built in 1925, enabled large areas of alluvial land 
lying between the two rivers to be irrigated. The development of cotton 
growing on a considerable scale was thereby stimulated, through the 
enterprise of the Sudan Plantations Syndicate. 

The principal export, apart from cotton, is gum-arabic, of which 
the Sudan is the world’s chief supplier. The average annual value of its 
external trade for the years 1935/1939 was nearly £12,000,000. 

The Bank has branches at Khartoum, Omdurman, Port Sudan and 
Wad-Medani. 

concerned with trade in Africa, the Mediterranean or the 
West Indies are invited to communicate with :— 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


LONDON, E.C.3 
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ments in existing schemes, is contemplated for the next few 
years, which has naturally created discussion about the increased 
costs of social legislation. 

Apart from long-term policy, the immediate concern of the 
Swiss Government and people is, however, the resumption of 
normal trade relations with the outside world. By the end of the 
year, Switzerland will own 400,000 tons of shipping, and it js 
hoped that the comparatively large stocks of cereals in Spanish 
ports and of cellulose and iron and steel in Sweden will be 
brought to Switzerland during the next months. At present ship- 
ments from Northern European countries are made by the sea 
route, which costs more than the traditional peacetime transport 
across the Continent. The state of railway transport in Europe is 
still a mayor obstacle to Switzerland’s foreign trade with liberated 
countries. Regular air transport has been resumed so far only 
with Sweden and Holland, although infrequent flights have been 
maintained with Great Britain and other countries. 

Switzerland’s foreign trade during the first months of peace 
has been on an extremely low level. From January to August, 
1945, average monthly imports amounted to 62,000 tons, against 
615,000 per month in 1938. Coal, iron and steel, which constituted 
a considerable part of the imports by weight, have not reached 
Switzerland for a long time. Imports of cereals and feeding-stuffs, 


which amounted to 1.6 million tons in 1938, decreased to 195,000 


tons in 1944 and to 62,600 tons during the first six months of 
1945. Imports of non-ferrous metals. bauxite and textile raw 
materials are exceedingly small. 

Compared with pre-war years, exports have also been very small, 
but during the first eight months of 1945 Switzerland registered 
the largest export surplus (by value) it has ever had. Watches, 
machinery, instruments, chemicals and textile manufactures made 
up the greater part of exports, whose index of volume for August, 
1945, was estimated at 64 on the basis of 1938 = 100. Apart from 
negligible imports of fruit, Germany and Austria have disappeared 
from Switzerland’s foreign trade. Trade with Russia and most of 
the countries under Russian domination is virtually at a stand- 
still. In August, 1945, the United States of America, Sweden, 
France, Spain and Turkey had the most important share in 
Switzerland’s foreign trade. Trade with Great Britain was still 
only a fraction of its normal peacetime level. The arrival of two 
Austin motor-cars on the land route from a French port was 
given wide publicity, and taken as a sign that Great Britain 
would soon resume exports of motor-cars. But there are many 
obstacles in the way of Anglo-Swiss trade. The black list com- 
piled under the Trading with the Enemy Act, on which a con- 
siderable number of Swiss firms seem still to figure, has been 
much criticised, and has even drawn a protest from the Minister 
of Economic Affairs, Dr Stampfili. 

In fact, Swiss foreign trade after the war shows a complete 
reorientation. Central and Eastern European countries have been 
lost as sources of supply as well as markets, and the resumpwuon 
of trade with some smaller countries is possible only by granting 
special credits. It is obvious that the return to a full peacetime 
economy will depend on finding new sources of coal, iron and 


steel and heavy chemicals, more than half of which were formerly 


supplied by Germany. 
The loss of capital assets and clearing credits in Germany !s 
estimated for the whole period since 1918 at frs. 7,500 million. At 
the moment the property of an nationals in Switzerland has 
been blocked. Swiss creditors who had assets in Germany are 
demanding the liquidation of this property, but the Government 
has no declared policy in this matter, and it seems to be feared that 
the Allies will demand German property in Switzerland for the 
payment of reparations, : : 
In spite of these difficulties, which have reduced industrial 
activity, particularly in the building industry because of the lack 
of cement, and in spite of the fact that the army strength was cul 
down from 73,000 men in May, 1945, to 12,000 men on Sep- 
tember ist, the number of unemployed at 3,222 in August was 
virtually unchanged compared with August, 1944, at 2,912. But 
during the coming winter the fuel crisis will be acute. Last year, 
when there was still hope of continued coal supplies from Ger- 
many directly after the war, the timber felling programme was not 
increased to meet the present shortage of fuel. This failure cannot 
be made good in time and firewood will be short during the winter. 


An Optimistic Government 


Swiss optimism about an improved international economic 
situation seems, however, to be unbounded. On October 1st the 
bread ration was increased by 25 per cent, the fat ration by 54 P& 
cent to 8.8 ounces a week, and the meat ration by 25 per cent, 
during October there will be an extra allowance of sugar. 
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sumers will also have more clothing coupons. Neither this year’s 
harvest nor the present rate of imports would justify these in- 
creased rations, but the Government 1s confident that the unavoid- 
able depletion of stocks during October will be amply made good 
by the arrival of supplies which are awaiting shipments in Spanish 
and French ports. 

Although actual war damage is extremely small in Switzerland, 
the costs of war are not light and the maintenance of refugees from 
most of the European countries has been a considerable burden. 
The total number of refugees who entered Switzerland during the 
war amounted to 283,000. Since May, 1944, the total number at 
one time on Swiss soil exceeded 100,000. After May, 1945, when 
the number had increased to 110,000, it fell rapidly to 35,540 on 
September Ist, of whom 10,325 were kept in internment camps. 
Among the refugees were 10,000 Russian soldiers who will be 
repatriated under the terms of a special agreement, although some 
4oo to 500 of them have asked to be allowed to stay in Switzerland. 


Canada’s War Balance Sheet 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE costs of the war to Canada cannot be counted yet, because 
not all of them have yet been paid. And of the costs which have 
been paid, some are intangibles. All that can be done at this time 
is to list on one side of a balance-sheet certain losses and on the 
other side any obvious gains. et 

Compared with those of the first Great War, casualties in 
active service were lighter absolutely, and even more so when 
weighed against Canada’s present population. But no one will 
say they were inconsiderable. The killed and incapacitated in- 
cluded many of the elite of Canadian young manhood. 

Total casualties in the three branches of the services were just 
under 103,000. Of these, the dead and the missing amount to 
41,000. Fourteen thousand of the dead were in the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force. To these must be added the air crews from 
Canada who perished as members of the RAF. 

In the first Great War the dead and missing numbered 61,000, 
which was one out of every 125 Canadians. The present loss of 
41,000 in a population now estimated at nearly 12 millions repre- 
sents one out of every 290 Canadians. 

Some time will elapse before final figures of Canadian war ex- 
penditures can be calculated. Heavy costs arising directly out of 
the war will continue throughout the demobilisation period. The 
following table covers the period from the outbreak of the war to 
September 2, 1945, when Japan’s surrender was formally accepted: 


CANADIAN WaR EXPENDITURES, 1939-45 


ET POR VENEs che Cleca secre sekeyca vans $5,200,000,000 
PO ais cag hoo ono 8 wee BE cc se cencccss $1,350,000,000 
BD Fok, oo Sia bb God Re ccc envecaccs $3,900,000,000 
Munitions and supply ..........--+.-05 $2,000,000,000 
Pe Ra kaecese heutweshnccseceronry $1,250,000,000 
$13,700,000,000 

Mutual aid and other help to United Nations — $4,500,000,000 
Grand Total....... $18,200,000,000 


To this will have to be added war costs subsequent to September 
2, 1945, and the costs of demobilisation. Of the grand total above, 
about $1,500,000,000 represents war shipments made in the form 
of loans or for which other equivalents were received. 

The first Great War and the subsequent demobilisation in- 
volved total national government expenditure of $1,680,000,000, a 
figure which was considered astronomical twenty-five years ago, 
‘but which would have financed barely six months of the struggle 
just ended. It was $224 per head, against $1,517 for the present 
(incomplete) bill. 

ar taxation cannot be precisely disentangled from the total 
tevenues from all Dominion levies, including those in effect before 
the war, but the additional taxation from September 1, 1939, to 
October 1, 1945, was of the order of $9,000,000,000. 

About half the cost of the war has been met by borrowing. 
Sales of War and Victory Loans to September 2nd aggregated 
about $10,250,000,000, to which must be added sales of war 
savings certificates and stamps, bringing the total to about 
$10,500,000,000. 

The net debt (Dominion Government) at the outbreak of the 
war was about $3,200,000,000, The official figure for the present 
net debt will not be published until the Minister of Finance brings 
down his budget some time in October, but an unofficial estimate 
Places it at about $1 2,300,000,000. The annual interest charges have 
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mereased during the war by about $250,000,000. It is clear that 
by the time demobilisation costs are financed the annual interest 
bill will not be far short of $400,000,000, which will be about 
80 per cent of the average pre-war budget for all Dominion 
Government expenditures. The typical post-war budget is likely 
to be of the order of $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000—four times 
the pre-war figure. 

The increased national debt is all held within Canada. Canada’s 
external indebtedness has actually decreased by a sum of the 
order of $1,500,000,000 during the war period. Moreover, the debt 
burden of provincial governments, municipal governments, the 
Canadian National Railways, corporations and individuals has 
decreased substantially since September, 1939. Though the 
financing of the national debt will be a major item in Canada’s 
post-war economy, it will be essentially an internal transfer, and 
if it could be assumed that Canada’s national income would re- 
main high, and that the debt would be serviced through wise taxa- 
tion, the burden would appear to be well within the capacity of 
the Canadian taxpayer to carry. 

The indeterminable costs of the war include the depletion of 
natural resources and deterioration of other capital. No exact 
appraisals of these are available. Soils, forests and mineral re- 
sources have certainly been exploited at a rate which exceeded 
restorations or new ore discoveries. Other major incalculables are 
the adverse effect of the war on Canada’s best foreign and 
Commonwealth markets, and the internal animosities and hostili- 
ties which may have been bred and fostered by the war. The 
deterioration of relations between French Canada and English 
Canada over conscription is the best illustration of the latter. 


New Assets 


As against these losses there are important gains. The Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction, estimates that Canada’s 
industrial advance under the stimulus of war demands has in six 
years been equal to twenty-five years of normal peace-time de- 
velopment. Canada has a new army of skilled workers, and has 
acquired valuable experience in industrial and state management. 
There is a new sense of national confidence which may prove to 
be the most valuable of all the new intangible assets arising out 
of the war. 





KINGSTON 


factory-made 


PERMANENT HOMES 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF TARRAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 





Kingston Building Industries, Ltd., a subsidiary of Tarran 
Industries, Ltd., has now completed plans of Kingston factory-made 
permanent homes and production is about to begin. The Company 
at present operates factories at Hull, Thorpe, Middlesbrough and 
Bellshill, Glasgow, and it proposes to acquire or erect a further 
seven factories in carefully chosen districts dividing the country 
into regions. This makes possible the full utilisation of local 
labour and minimises transport difficulties. 

The Kingston method of construction provides for the complete 
manufacture of houses, flats and other buildings with a life of at 
least 60 years. It is not tied to any one material and it offers a 
diversity of finishes in the outer skin in order that the buildings may 
be in keeping with varying local traditions and landscapes. 

Interior equipment is efficient and comprehensive and great 
care has been given to the planning of the kitchen and bathroom. 
Every home will have constant hot water and an open fire in the 
living room. 

Using the Kingston method of construction, a complete house 
can be erected on site within two days. 


PANEL OF 
TECHNICAL EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS 


@ Elizabeth Denby, Hon. A.R.1.B.A., Director of Housing. 
@ A. Kershaw, A.M.I.E.E., M. Inst., W., Technical Director. 
@ J. K. Winser, Materials. @ David Booth, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
@ 9. W. Roskill, Industrial Consultant. 


@ Thomas Sharp, L.R.I.B.A., F.1.L.A., President, Town Planning Institute, 
Civie Design. 
@ Clough Williams-Ellis, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., Landscape Architecture. 


Local Authorities desiring further information should write to: 
Kingston Building industries, Ltd., subsidiary of Tarran industries, Led. 
Head Office : 32, Duke Street, St. James, S.W.1 Telephone: Whitehall! 032i 
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THERE’S 
A CAR 
COMING! 


For you who have 
waited, we have 


built a car which 





we believe to be 
beyond compare in all its class. You already know 
something of the pre-war Lanchester. Now visualise it in its 
new form — more polished in speed, more generous in 
comfort, complete in all the latest engineering technique. 


Such is your new Lanchester, soon on its way to you. 


LANCHESTER 


m2 WITH THE DAIMLER FLUID TRANSMISSION 
ar weenrrentt (Licensed under Vulcan Sinciair and Daimler Patents) 





THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LTD + LONDON & COVENTRY 
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TO HIS MAIESTY THE ECING | 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LUMITED 


SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES 
GECORDS ANDO BE0ID ArPanaTyuS 


“His Master’s Voice” leadership in tonal quality 
and purity of reproduction is no accident . .. . 
It has been won—and held—by the finest 


research organization in the radio industry. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 
Kiddo and Jelovision. 
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Civilians about 
Regent Street 


For five years it has been one of our duties and 
privileges to fit men out in their khaki or blue, 
using the skill and knowledge derived from 
years of making good clothes for men. Now, at 
last, we are to have the pleasure of welcoming 
them back to Regent Street. They will find the 
West End a little greyer and a little grimmer; 
but they will also discern the under-current of 
confidence which runs more strongly perhaps 
than ever before. We cannot expect all the 
colour and variety of the ’30’s to return over- 
night. But our eyes are set in that direction, 
Regent Street — and the Austin Reed Service 
in particular — is looking up. 


AUSTIN REED 


13 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 77 Cheapside, E.C.2 
Telephone: Holborn 5631 










* What luck ! 
White Horse” 
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“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’. In the good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today— when you’re lucky — is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.” “ Good old White Horse . . . here's 
to the day when we can get more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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Cheap Capital 


Te weeks have elapsed since the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer emphasised that he was making a special study to 
see whether cheaper money and lower rates of interest could 
be introduced. Perhaps Mr Dalton was, in the Stock Exchange 
phrase, “talking his book” on the eve of the Thanksgiving 
appeals ; he entered into no commitments, and he referred only 
to rates within the gilt-edged market, where his words pro- 
vided a temporary stimulus. Time was when Chancellors led 
the gilt-edged market by a nod; now, apparently, it is less 
pliable to suggestion. 

This is the fourteenth year of cheap money. The policy has 
seen us through recovery, rearmament, and war. What is its 
part in reconversion? Can cheap money be made cheaper—if 
so, for whom? Is it cheap money or cheap capital which we 
primarily need to put industry to work again? Has cheap money 
failed to extend its full effects beyond the confines of the gilt- 
edged market? These questions are possibly wider than those 
contemplated in the Chancellor’s special study, but they govern 
the more important economic consequences of a cheap—or even 
a cheaper—money policy. 

Any British Government, whatever its political colour, would 
have the strongest vested interest in maintaining cheap money, 
if it can, during the next decade. The war has been financed 
largely by the creation of short-term bonds and floating debt ; 
the result is a mass of 24 per cent War Bonds due for redemp- 
tion in the early "fifties. In addition, there are the tempting 
{1,911 millions of 33 per cent War Loan optionally callable 
from December, 1952. Some £5,800 millions—roughly half 
of the gilt-edged stocks quoted in the Official List—may be, or 
must be, redeemed by 1954. To refinance or convert these 
obligations when the time comes presupposes that the autho- 
rities should consider the implications of the cheap money policy 
in terms of a decade, and not from year to year. Mr Dalton’s 
announcement suggests that they are in fact doing so. 

There is a second interest, somewhat more political in 
character. This is the housing loan, to which leading members 
of the Government have committed themselves. On the doctrine 
that the life of the loan should be governed by the life of the 
capital assets it creates, a short-term housing loan would be 
wrong in principle ; if there is to be a housing loan, it should 
contemplate a life of 25-30 years, and the lowest rate, under 
existing conditions, which would secure acceptance would be 3 
per cent, and not 2} per cent, at which so much short-term 
finance has been raised in wartime. 

But how long will existing conditions remain as they are? 
Cheap money has been based in the past on pre-war persuasion 
and wartime controls. The authorities have learned so to regulate 
the volume of bank cash that the banks can always absorb 
Government securities which investors themselves are not dis- 
posed to hold at a given rate of interest—and the critical rate has 
been stabilised at 3 per cent. Two factors are capable of 
inducing a e in the rate, though it is not certain if they 
will. The first is the risk of a pronounced inflationary outbreak 
which might encourage holders of gilt-edged to off-load their 
securities in such volume that they could not be readily absorbed 
by the banks, The second is the slackening of wartime controls, 
financial and physical. Both factors must affect the volume of 
Government securities which the public wishes to retain. 
In particular, the relaxation of financial controls to permit freer 
creation of industrial capital is not merely essential for recon- 
version ; it will also increase the supply of industrial shares to 
_— with existing securities, gilt-edged and equity stocks 
alike, 


Such considerations suggest that the Chancellor’s quest for 
cheaper money, except on the shortest issues primarily of 
interest to the money market and the banks, may not be easy. 
Indeed, is not the more timely task to see how far cheap money 
has been effective? It has been beset with frictions and insti- 
tutional impediments. Building societies are only now introduc- 
ing a 4 per cent mortgage rate and scaling down the unduly 
generous tax-free rates they have been paying to depositors. No 
one, again, would undertake the political responsibility of openly 
declaring that the rates offered by the Post Office Savings Bank 
and by Savings Certificates are too high ; yet the fixing of maxi- 
mum deposits and holdings is itself proof of the fact. Five per 
cent remains a conventional figure on the fringes of the capital 
market, particularly attractive to the legal mind in drafting soli- 
citors’ mortgages. 


* 


And what of the almost total quenching of demand by the 
control of new issues? This is not the place to follow the ter- 
giversations of the Committee’s policy, but it has been consis- 
tent in one major, and mistaken, doctrine—that to permit any 
free volume of new capital formations, even at rates of interest 
which themselves reflect the sense of a cheap money policy, 
would imperil the very policy itself. The Committee has feared 
competition where the outside observer has seen only confirma- 
tion. In consequence, the existing “ stock ” of industrial equities 
has for the past four years been valued on a yield basis never ex- 
ceeding 43 per cent. This is cheap money, but it has not pro- 
vided cheap industrial capital—yet. The sluice gates have lately 
been cautiously raised to allow a trickle of new industrial plac- 
ings on the market, provided that the authorities are satisfied 
that they serve the national interest. Perhaps the Committee will 
take-heart from the fact that the gilt-edged market remains un- 
shaken and that Thanksgiving Savings quotas are duly achieved. 
If they do, new industrial borrowers should soon get better treat- 
ment, for the present system of control, even when it permits 
access to the market, involves costly delays and frictions in deal- 
ing which amount to a denial! of the full benefits of cheap capital 
to those borrowers who could put new industrial capital to good 
use in reconversion. 

It is, however, necessary to avoid exaggerating the extent to 
which reconversion depends on new capital being subscribed 
by the public. Lack of finance is not widespread in industry at 
present ; the situation is rather one of plentiful cash resources 
coupled with acute lack of physical means to translate those 
resources into new equipment. Internal finance and EPT 
refunds will satisfy the immediate needs of many established 
industries for liquid capital. But internal finance may not always 
be an unmixed blessing, from a broad economic point of view. 
This is particularly true when comparies in a monopoly posi- 
tion (resulting either from industrial concentration or restrictive 
trade practices) plough back part of their non-competitive profits 
in order to strengthen their own industria! sector. Two results 
may follow: first, the pattern of British industry may become 
increasingly rigid and traditional ; secondly, there may be an 
inadequate supply of new savings to finance more enterprising 
industrialists who are keen to instal new plant and develop 
cheaper processes. Reserve policy is a matter, primarily, of 
directors’ decisions, and not of nice calculations between alterna- 
tive uses for capital which are governed by slight differences in 
rates of interest. Such collective savings, in the jargon of the 
economists, have no “ supply price ”—within very broad limits, 
at least. They remove resources, which would otherwise be 
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available to industry generally, from the competitive market. 
But entrepreneurs who are anxious to finance genuine new plant 
must attract capital by offering a return, which will be governed 
by the risks in the industry concerned and by the yields obtain- 
able from other securities. The growth of internal finance and 
the present dispensation of control combine to make that return 
higher than it need be, and the creation of much-needed new 
industrial capital is correspondingly impeded. But undoubtedly 
the control of new borrowing is the more important factor of 
the two at present. 

Interest rates are out of joint, though they have the appear- 
ance, under control, of tidiness. There is no apparent cause for 
complaint, for example, in the yield relationships given below : — 


ACTUARIES INDEX 
Yield per Cent 





234% Home Industrial Industrial Industrial 

End ot | Consols Corporations’ Debentures Preference Ordinary 
WRB iiss eccstscds | 4-57 5-01 | 6-18 6-75 6 -94 
RODD. <seshernanney 3-56 3-64 4-15 4-65 6-13 
a 3-16 3-30 | 3°91 4-34 | 4-43 
Ra coe chicuseae 3-08 3-28 3-82 4-20 4-16 
Sept. 3988, sscckes 2-83 3-21 3-80 4-23 4-27 
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Clearly, the ties between the various markets for existing securi- 
ties have grown ever closer, until the average yield on representa- 
tive ordinary shares seems to have been stabilised at 14-14 per 
cent above the interest return on undated gilt-edged. The 
ordinary share yield, of course, is not pure interest ; for one 
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thing, it takes account of prospective future earnings. But neithe, 
is it a satisfactory guide to the rate of return which equity capital 
in a competitive world could reasonably earn. It is not an index 
of an effective price for new industrial capital ; it is a symptom 
of the scarcity value of capital long since invested. 

To argue, therefore, that the advantages of cheap money 
should be allowed to spread more freely beyond the financial 
circulation into the industrial circulation is not to suppose that 
borrowers would be able to satisfy all their needs at the rather 
artificial levels which prevail to-day. But neither should they be 
compelled, for much longer, to take their place in a long queue 
on the supposition that cheap money will be otherwise im- 
perilled, and pay more as a result. Cheap money is here to stay, 
on any reasonable assumptions about Britain’s future ; the mone. 
tary policy which has been evolved during the last decade is cap- 
able of further development, and the structure of cheap money 
rates will not be endangered by a freer flow of industrial capital 
issues which endorse those rates. The public has, in effect, trans- 
ferred a large part of the newly-created Government debt to the 
banks during the war, and the probabilities are that its present 
liquidity preference could be appreciably reduced if a sufficient 
supply of new industrial securities was made available. Two 
consequences of enormous economic importance would follow: 
first, the reconversion and development of British industry 
would be in no danger of failing for want of finance at the right 
time and in the right place; and, secondly, any diversion of 
purchasing power which at present overhangs the consumption 
goods markets would reduce the threat of inflation. And on that 
achievement everything hangs. 


Machine Tool Disposals 


N its arrangements for disposing of wartime surpluses, the 

Government has from the outset treated machine tools as a 
distinct problem from all other goods and equipment. There 
is some justification for this attitude on general grounds. And 
it is certainly right to exclude machine tools from the general 
disposals policy laid down in the White Paper of July, 1944. 
Where surpluses are large, the Government has perforce to try 
to reconcile the conflicting interests of consumers and pro- 
ducers—the desire of the former for the speediest release of sup- 
plies at the lowest price, and the fear of the latter that rapid 
unloading may cause unemployment or even do them permanent 
damage. In its general disposals policy, as an article in 
The Economist of September 1st demonstrated, the Govern- 
ment is leaning much too heavily on the side of the producer. 

Such a general policy is utterly inappropriate for machine 
tools. Whatever may be thought about the pleas for the rapid 
release of civilian consumers’ goods, there is no doubt that the 
user of machine tools is a priority claimant, on the widest 
grounds of national interest. To the layman, one of the most 
surprising revelations about war production is that a high pro- 
portion of the tools were not specialised to war uses, and are 
readily usable for peacetime production. A decade of vigorous 
expansion of British machine tool production, coupled with 
substantial imports during the war, leaves the Government with 
a huge surplus of general purpose tools, many in good, and 
some in excellent, condition. The average condition of the whole 
surplus of re-usable tools appears to be decidedly better than 
that of the tools in use in British industry before the war. Here, 
then, is a great and non-recurring opportunity to make good 
much of the wartime arrears of plant maintenance and to raise 
the whole standard of British industrial equipment, at an almost 
negligible cost in national resources of manpower, materials and 
time. 

* 


The authorities must frame their disposals policy to ensure 
that industrial re-equipment does in fact take place. The objec- 
tive is to induce industry to replace its existing tools by better 
tools from the Government surplus up to the very limits of what 


is technically practicable and economic ; these limits alone must 


govern disposals policy. There is no room for controlled releases 
of surpluses on the model of the White Paper policy. Both the 
rate of release and the prices of tools should be governed solely 
by the objective of achieving the maximum demand. 

Moreover, the Government should endeavour to convince 
industry that a genuine and once-for-all opportunity exists to 
re-equip itself at low cost. Even now, after six years’ drive for 
maximum efficiency in war industries, there is certainly some 
inertia to be overcome. British industrialists, with a few notable 
exceptions, have never been “ re-equipment-minded.” The 
general attitude towards plant replacement before the war was 
to scrap a machine only when it could no longer do the job for 
which it was originally designed. Only rarely was the question 
asked whether a new machine could do the job better and more 
economically than an existing one; or whether a new plant !ay- 
out involving, say, three new machines instead of two installed, 
would do the job more economically still. If by a low-price policy 
and vigorous publicity the Government can get its surplus tools 
(which are usually better than existing privately owned tools) 
put to general use, it will do more than raise Britain’s standard of 
industrial equipment. It should complete a process started by 
the war itself—the conversion of the British industrialist to the 
view that frequent re-equipment and modernisation of plant 
really does pay. Rightly led, this machine tool surplus can 
be the means of raising Britain’s productive efficiency, not merely 
in the transition phase, but for the much longer run. 

But if that is to be achieved, it is important that the liberal 
disposals policy which is required should not cripple the machine 
tool industry itself. There would be no permanent advantage 
in re-equipping industry now with good second-hand tools if in 
a few years’ time, when those tools became worn-out or obsolete, 
the machine tool producers were unable to supply imp 
types. Nor, after the bitter experience of 1940 and 1941, can 
the country again afford to allow its machine tool industry [ 
languish as it did between the wars. But if a free disposals policy 
were to press heavily upon-the industry now, that would not 
justify any holding back or scrapping of Government tools 
so 


as industrialists could make real use of them. To SUP- 
port the nucleus of a healthy machine tool industry, other 
more direct means would have to be found. 
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The principles hat should govern machine tool disposals are 
therefore clear. At first glance, the arrangements actually adopted 
appear to conform to them quite closely. When the present plan 
was launched early this year it was officially stated that the 
Government’s policy was to make its surplus tools “ easily avail- 
able for the re-equipment of British industry ” and that prices 
would be “ favourable to purchasers.” A real effort is certainly 
being made to fulfil this pledge. 

Machine tools as they become surplus—that is, after the needs 
of other Government departments have been met, and after war 
contractors have had a chance to exercise any pre-emption rights 
granted to them uader capital assistance schemes—are first 
examined by experts of the Control. If deemed fit for re-use, 
they are valued and priced and then appear on the Control’s 
Stock List, which can be inspected at its London offices and at 
six provincial centres ; it gives brief specifications, price and 
location for every machine. An intending purchaser may obtain 
a permit to inspect any tool which interests him, at the factory 
or store where it happens to be. The first purchaser to make an 
offer for a tool at the list price gets it—and gets it direct from 
the Government, unless he himself chooses to employ a merchant 
(in which case the Government pays the commission.) Applica- 
tions received at each of the disposal centres are carefully time- 
stamped to ensure that the principle of equal opportunity does 
in fact operate. 


* 


Details of the price basis have never been officially announced, 
but it is understood to be computed roughly as follows. A 
standard valuation list has been drawn up for every type of 
general purpose tool ; the prices on this list are, broadly speaking, 
those approved for new tools before price control was with- 
drawn on February rst last. They may therefore be presumed 
to reflect regular producers’ costs in 1944 (as distinct from war- 
time sub-contractors’ costs, which were often far higher.) In 
pricing any particular tool, this approved valuation price is first 
discounted by an undisclosed, but certainly quite substantial, 
percentage to provide a re-equipment stimulus. The net price 
is then further discounted for depreciation and years of service: 
the annual rate taken is well above the Inland Revenue standard 
percentage, and probably approximates to the average of the 
effective total tax allowances that have operated during the war 
—including the special concessions for high-pressure working. 
Finally, there is an adjustment for the general condition of the 
tool, which may move the twice-discounted price either up cr 
down, though never beyond the range of its own “ age group.” 

The resulting price is certainly well below the parity price 
with newly produced tools. Since the official valuation list was 
drawn up the Government itself has conceded an increase of 
5 per cent for all new tools still subject to price control—that 
1s, those ordered before February 1st last. And manufacturers’ 
prices for new orders have been revised to take account of the 
engineering wages award and to straighten out some of the 
anomalies created by the “capital-employed” foundation of 
price control ; the resulting price increase probably averages 
about 74 per cent. Obviously, not all tools on the Government 
Stock List will be equal bargains at their offered prices. But a 
good tool, well treated in use, may well be offered at 30 per 
cent, or even more, below its replacement price, before allowing 
for normal depreciation. 

_ Clearly, the authorities can feel that these terms handsomely 
implement the promise to encourage industrial re-equipment. 
Yet disposals to date have not created the slightest embarrass- 
ment for the machine tool industry ; on the contrary, it 1s at 
present working up to the limits of capacity set by available 
labour, and would welcome a more rapid absorption of used 
tools to relieve the pressure on its order books, and to avoid the 
loss of goodwill resulting from the distant delivery dates that 
it is obliged to offer. The industry is not, of course, working at 
wartime capacity. The first to feel the demands of rearmament, 
it was also among the first to face redundancy and diversion of 
labour to more pressing work. Production reached its peak as 


carly as 1943, at a total of about £45 million—roughly three times 
that of 1939, and some eight times that of 1935. Output now 1s 
probably running at not much more than half the peak rate. But 
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peak output was attained only by multiple-shift working and by 
bringing in sub-contractors and other concerns normally outside 
the industry. These outside firms, now returning to their normal 
activities, leave the machine tool industry proper with a tech- 
nical capacity of perhaps three-quarters of the peak production. 
On that basis, capacity would be rather more than twice what it 
was In 1939, and six times that of 1933. 

_ The fact that this expanded industry is now working to the 
limits of its labour and only some 30 per cent below technical 
capacity is surprising and welcome. It is explained partly by a 
rush of overseas orders—over 30 per cent of the total on hand. 
It is significant, in this connection, that Government surplus 
tools are not at present available for export, except where there 
1s priority backing from a Government Department (and even 
then the price charged is 20 per cent above the domestic level). 
A second suggested explanation is that British industry is now 
sO re-equipment-conscious that it will accept only the best and 
latest tools for reconversion. No doubt that is true of the larger 
concerns in highly competitive industries, such as the motor 
trade ; but if it were really true of industry as a whole the 
pressure on the machine tool industry and the clamour for more 
labour would by now surely be overwhelming. 

Certainly, it hardly explains the sluggish response to the 
Government offers. Demand for tools under the main selling 
scheme has lately been rising from about 300 to 500 per week. 
By comparison simply with the 8,000 tools on the Stock List, 
and new additions of about 1,000 per week, this level of demand 
is perhaps not too bad. A rate of sale of 25,000 units per annum 
is very high by the industry’s pre-war standards. But the Control 
has lately introduced a new method of sale, parallel with the 
first, whereby tools at a given factory are sold outright at the 
site, in a kind of grand clearance sale, without being entered on 
the Stock List. At the first sale, at Rootes engine factory near 
Coventry, where some excellent tools were on offer, a substantial 
interest seems to have been aroused. Over 1,000 buyers attended 
on the first two days, and 768 of the 1,000 tools on offer were 
taken. If subsequent sales on these lines are equally successful, 
disposals may well overtake accruals of surplus tools. 

But even the prospect of further sales at recent rates is hardly 
camparable with the disposals problem. It is too scon even io 
guess the size of the eventual surplus ; many relevant production 
contracts have still to be terminated ; there is uncertainty about 
the size of future arms production ; there are deiays in assessing 
other Government needs and in contractors’ pre-emptions. At 
one stage it was suggested that the surplus number of tools might 
be some six times the pre-war annual output of the industry. 
More recent guesses reduce this estimate by 25 or 50 per cent. 
Much depends upon the standards adopted by the Control in 
scrapping tools instead of offering them for sale. The present 
criterion is that industry ought not to be able to buy tools from 
the Government (even if it can buy them privately) if, in the view 
of the Control’s experts, they would be uneconomic in use. 

Alhough no aggregate figures are yet available, it would be 
surprising if total sales to date have absorbed more than about 
5 per cent of the prospective surplus ; and probably not very 
many more tools have been sold than scrapped. The truth is that 
the Machine Tool Control has as yet touched only the fringe of 
the problem, because only a fraction of the tool prospective sur- 
plus has yet filtered through to it. On the other hand, the delayed 
end to the German war, after the premature hopes of August, 
1944, gave industrialists time to consider their reconversion 
needs. If they think the tools they need are available now they 
are not likely to hold back simply because of present labour 
stringencies. Possibly the Control is already dealing with a 
significant part of the spontaneous reconversion demand. If that 
is so, even the present inadequate rate of disposal may not be 
maintainable over any long period, while the intake of surplus 
tools will soon rise rapidly. 

It is perhaps too soon to draw firm conclusions. But the 
evidence so far suggests that present policy will hardly suffice 
to shift the surplus. And the present inadequacy of the response, 
so far from reflecting a general preference for new tools (how- 
ever true that may be in some special cases) seems to be due to 
the old trouble. Industry as a whole has either failed to grasp 
the value of plant replacement and of the special opportunity 
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it has to achieve it, or it finds the Control prices still insuffi- 
ciently attractive. At this stage it would be wrong to be dogmatic 
about the need for further price concessions ; it is not yet clear 
that they would significantly increase the demand. But what is 
clear is that the Government has not succeeded in firing the 
imagination of the industrialist. The authorities have a first- 
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class case to argue and a first-class offer to make. A high-powered 
publicity drive to bring home the virtues of re-equipment and 
the cheap price at which it can be achieved might work wonders 
If the present great opportunity is missed, tools which might 
have raised the efficiency of British industry will either raise 
that of its competitors or end on the scrap-heap. 


Germany’s Financial Crisis—II 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


FFICIALLY, the policy of the occupying powers is to 
prevent inflation in Germany. To date, the attempt to 
achieve this aim has been confined mainly to the preservation 
of the status quo in prices and wages, by the simple means of 
enforcing a stop on both. On the other hand, German bank 
accounts have not been blocked eithet in the British or the 
American zones, which seems to indicate a reluctance on the 
part of the Western zone authorities to take any drastic measures 
to further the formal anti-inflation policy. 

Germany’s financial situation is accordingly dominated by two 
facts: first, the existence of an enormous mass of nominal pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the population ; secondly, the 
complete lack, so far, of any steps designed to mop up the sur- 
plus. Mere official “ anti-inflation ” statements are no match for 
the inflationary potentialities of the present situation. An article 
in last week’s issue of The Economist described the sources from 
which a runaway inflation might develop—the prospect of a 
prolonged and exceptional scarcity of goods ; the swollen national 
debt ; and heavy occupation costs and deficits in the budgets 
of German administrations. Can inflation be avoided, in view of 
the combined pressure of all these factors? 

One policy certain to let loose an uncontrollable inflationary 
tide would be a decision to undertake the service of Germany’s 
internal debt. This amounts to about Rm. 400 billion net ; in- 
cluding compensation for war damage and for removal of plant 
in payment for reparations, the total would exceed Rm. 1,000 
billion. Yet a further claim to compensation might arise from 
the land redistribution now being carried out in the Russian 
zone; if this were conceded the total debt would soar even higher. 
Various groups of claimants and creditors are now trying to per- 
suade the Allied authorities to endorse a policy of honouring 
Reich debts. “It should be a decisive consideration,” observes 
one German memorandum on this question, “ that the wiping-off 
and non-recognition of debts contracted by the State would sap 
the very foundations of private property, quite apart from the 
fact that it would shatter the nation’s credit anew.” 

Such an attitude 1s obviously artificial. Even the most extreme 
advocates of an orthodox financial policy admit that, at best, 
only the smallest fraction of the debt could be honoured in 
practice. Last week’s article showed that full service, at 3 per 
cent interest and 1 per cent sinking fund, would require nearly 
Rm. §0 billion. Making the very bold assumption that Germany’s 
national income over the next decade can average two-thirds 
of the 1938 level of Rm. 77 billion, then the mere debt service 
would absorb the whole. To avoid the fantasy of a total 
budgetary transfer of the entire national income to proprietors 
of Reich debt, various schemes put up by the Germans contem- 
plate a reduction of the debt to some fraction—say, 10 per cent— 
of its nominal value. The “foundations of private property ” 
would then be destroyed only to the extent of 90 per cent, and 
the debt service would require about Rm. 5 billion. 


* 


Even so, the budget problem would in practice be insoluble. 
fn 1938, Germamy’s total tax revenue, direct and indirect, 
reached Rm. 17.7 billion, and it will certainly be much 
lower in future. It is clearly out of the question that one-half, 
or even one-third, of the revenue should be applied to servicing 
the internal debt; hence it is equally imescapable that any 
attempt to honour a mere 10 per cent of the present debt would 
have powerful inflationary consequences. Even if the debt were 





reduced to a token figure of 5 per cent, the service would require 
Rm. 24 billion—exactly the sum which Germany had normally 
to provide under the Dawes plan. The most ardent supporters 
of financial rectitude, however, would probably concede that 
to honour a mere § per cent would really be little better than 
outright default. 

Admittedly, the complete cancellation of German debt would 
unbalance the whole financial structure of the German banks, 
whose assets consist as to 80 per cent of Government bonds. 
But does it make any real difference whether they lose 80 or 
only 76 per cent of their assets? The present “ balance ” of the 
German banks is completely artificial, and it may be far more 
salutary, both for them and for the German public, to know in 
advance that they will have to rebuild from the foundations. 
And politically an Allied refusal to countenance the recognition 
of Germany’s internal debt would be an apt demonstration that 
war literally does not pay. 

To eliminate the Reich internal debt directly—or indirectly 
by, say, an indefinite moratorium—would rid Germany of one 
potential source of inflation, and would absorb, at a stroke, an 
enormous mass of purchasing power which is based wholly 
on past and destroyed values. The next stage in the process 
of mopping up would obviously be an increase in tax collec- 
tions; there is greater scope for such an increase than is 
generally believed. In fact, the German taxpayer in :he middle 
and upper income groups has carried a much lighter burden 
since 1940 than the British taxpayer. Comparisons of this sort 
must be somewhat arbitrary, but they are still enlightening. 
Under Hitler’s National “Socialism,” the lower wage- 
earning groups—up to Rm. 120 a week—paid four, five 
and sometimes thirteen times as much taxation, in rela- 
tion to their incomes, as wage earners in similar categories 
in “plutocratic” Britain. A married German with three 
children earning Rm. 35 a week paid 11 per cent of his 
income in taxes, compared with 3 per cent for his British 
counterpart. In the higher income groups, on the contrary, 
the German taxpayer has paid on the average only about half 
of the British rates. For example, a married German with 
three children earning Rm. 1,500 a month paid 17 per cent 
of his income in taxes and insurance contributions, while a 
British taxpayer in similar circumstances paid—and is still 
paying—36 per cent. 

* 


_ There is clearly much slack to be taken up in the German 
income tax system; there is also great scope for tightening 
the system of death duties and for tightening the fiscal screws 
on agriculture—which in view of the extremely favourable 
position of the German peasant compared with the townsman 
would represent fiscal equity as well as expediency. But, 
because of the tremendous reduction in German earning 
capacity, the total yield of a more rigorous and efficient taxa- 
tion machine is bound to remain far below prospective budget 
requirements. After all fiscal reforms now in preparation are 
carried out, it is estimated that the budget deficits of German 
administrations will be reduced from the present level of 
70-75 per cent of expenditure to about 50 per cent—and this 
only after considerable cuts in spending. For the foresceable 
future, half of Germany’s public expenditure will have to be 
covered by borrowing, until German production and national 


income have achieved a volume capable of supporting a larger 
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cax income. In a country such as Germany, where the credit 
system (despite a superficiai normality) is in fact shattered, 
this is no enviable prospect, for budget deficits are among the 
most dangerous and persistent motive forces towards uncon- 
trolled inflation. The most potent antidote is the expansion 
of production; to keep production on a low level and to fight 
inflation by words—as Allied policy is doing—is mere tilting 
at windmills. 

Another stimulus to inflation—in effect, though not inten- 
tion—is the present low and quite untenable level of con- 
trolled prices. Whatever the ultimate value of the mark may 
be, it is greatly undervalued at the present exchange rate, and 
German prices would have to rise by two to three hundred 
per cent before they came into line with world prices.) This 
disequilibrium may not be immediately relevant in view of 
the present standstill in German trade with the outside world. 
Even so, food imported by Germany is extremely expensive 
when calculated in terms of marks.) Perhaps the most striking 
illustration of the unreality of present controlled prices is pro- 
vided by coal ; the price is fixed at Rm. 18 per ton, but the 
actual cost of production is Rm. 50. Until recently the differ- 
ence was subsidised partly by the Government and partly by 
the Ruhr steel industry, which took the real cost of coal 
into account in fixing higher steel prices—a policy which was 
only possible when the integrated Ruhr coal and steel indus- 
tries were in production. As both forms of subsidy have now 
disappeared, a drastic increase in coal prices must be intro- 
duced very soon, and this would quickly compel a general up- 
ward revision of other controlled prices. 


| 
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_ Such increases may net necessarily signify inflation, at least 
in the specific sense which “inflation” acquired in the 
twenties. A controlled rise in prices, accompanied by the 
absorption of purchasing power through increased taxation 
or other means, might be said to be the recipe for a better 
balance between existing purchasing power and the volume of 
available goods. But the crux of Germany’s financial problem 
is whether such an increase in prices, once begun, will not 
defy control. Many German economists still believe that the 
average German’s economic mentality is so strongly condi- 
tioned by the inflationary nightmare of 1922-23 that any 
significant increase in prices now might touch off the full 
violence of an inflationary explosion. This is an open ques- 
tion. The critical point is whether German administrations 
will command sufficient authority and skill to keep the now 
unavoidable rise in prices under control, and to insert price 
and wage stops at new and higher levels. Essentially, this is 
a political question, but it is precisely here that finance and 
politics meet. So far, the authority of German civil adminis- 
trations has been underpinned by the presence of massive 
occupation forces. It is now certain that within the next 
twelve months the Americans will withdraw their military 
government detachments from the provinces, leaving the 
administration on the spot entirely to Germans, and concen- 
trating on control from the top; presumably the other 
Allies are contemplating similar plans. On the most favour- 
able assumptions, the new German administrations will face 


a critical test in the coming year, and so, inevitably, will the 
mark. 


Business Notes 


Speed in Expansion 


The rate of military demobilisation is to be increased te 
ensure the release of 1,500,000 men and women by the end of 
December, instead of the 1,100,000 previously proposed (the 
decision is discussed in a Note on page 479). The rate of indus- 
trial demobilisation should also be speeded up; there has been 
no further official statement since August 16th, when Mr Attlee 
said that some 1,000,000 munition workers were to be released 
within eight weeks. But demobilisation hardly expresses Britain’s 
present needs, foi it smacks of relaxation. However well-merited a 
period of relaxation may be, it is the one thing that Britain cannot 
afford. The pressing need is for a determined policy of expansion, 
and this must be fed fromm the manpower and the physical 
iesources hitherto devoted to an end that has now been achieved. 

There are indications that the expansion of civilian activities 1s 
proceeding in a hesitant manner. A period of hesitancy and fric- 
tion may 
momentum. But all avoidable causes of friction should be speedily 
eliminated. In part, the causes of the present hesitancy are 
psychological. Industrialists and business men often tend to attri- 
bute inaction to uncertainty about Government policy in the 
matter of taxation policy, controls, nationalisation and compensa- 
tion. Both Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Herbert Morrison have 
stated that there would be no undue interference with private 
enterprise ; in a speech mad2 last week-end Mr Herbert Morrison 
said : 
Side by side with nationalisation of certain of Britain’s basic indus- 
tries and the public ownership of the Bank of England, private 
ownership—plenty of it—will have its head provided it is enter- 
prising, aided and stimulated in a variety of ways by Government 
action. : 
Such statements are intended to reassure the world of business ; but 
they are imprecise and do not amount to a definition of the con- 
ditions in which private enterprise is expected to carry on. Again, 
there are signs that many industrialists who have become accus- 
tomed tc working for the Government to ready-made specifica- 
tion at profitable prices are having some difficulty in adjusting 
themselves te the new conditions that involve the taking of risks 
and, above all, close attention to ways and means of raising 
PMH. Apart from these psychological factors (which find reflec- 
tion in the apathy of investors), there are, of course, a host of 
physical difficulties in the supply of labour and materials ; these 
causes of friction should be removed as quickly as possible if 
expansion is not to be delayed. t 

An unequivocal statement of Government policy as soon as 


be unavoidable before the upswing can gather . 


possible after the reassembly of the House of Commons next 
week could dc much to give the impetus to expansion that is 
badly needed. Obviously, it will be impossible for the Govern- 
ment tc clarify all the issues immediately But it will soon have 
an opportunity to inform the country about its financial policy. 
During a speech at the Mansion House on Wednesday Mr Dalton 
said that his aim was to fit his forthcoming interim Budget into a 
series unfolding a consistent financial plan. (It is expected that the 
date of the Budget will be announced next week, and that it will be 
during the second half of this month.) The period of hesitancy 
in reconversion that has characterised this summer must now be 
ended. 


* * * 


Obstacles to Exports 


Exports are one example of the present delays in recon- 
version. Truc, there has been an increase in shipments during 
the first six months of this year, while the war was still in pro- 
gress. Compared with the first six months of 1944, exports this 
year rose by 32 per cent in value from {£131 million to £173 
million and by 29 per cent in volume (value adjusted for changes 
in prices). This improvement is certainly welcome, but it is very 
small compared with the volume of exports that must be achieved 
if the aim: is to balance transactions with other countries as 
speedily as possible. 

Lip service is being paid to the present need for an expansion 
in exports. But how much conscious effort is in fact being made 
to secure this vital aim? No statistics have been pub:ished show- 
ing the course of shipments since June (the publication of monthly 
statistics is to be resumed next January), but circumstantial reports 
suggest that the rate of increase remains small in relation to needs. 
A multitude of reasons are usually given for the slow rate of 
progress, the most important of which, of course, is the hesitancy 
in the expansion of civilian production ; but there are other 
obstacles which could surely be overcome by more vigorous action. 
For example, there are industries which, like the iron and steel 
industry, could increase their exports more rapidly by way of 
a more speedy scaling down of munition contracts. Insofar as 
competition is between munitions and exports, exports should be 
given preference. There are also reports of difficulties in obtain- 
ing shipping space. Here again it might be possible to widen the 
bottleneck by a more economical use of available shipping spacc. 
Again, in spite of the progressive removal of restrictions on 
exports, red tape still appears te act as an impediment to trans- 
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actions. A clear-cut policy backed by action might do much to 
free the channels of trade. There is no difficulty in finding 
markets ; the difficulty lies in the multitude of ummecessary 
obstacles in the way of reaching them. 


*« & * 
Sterling sans Guarantee 


With the turn of the month the buzz of rumours about the 
future of the sterling-dollar rate has grown less insistent. It 
reached a peak last week with the approach of September 3oth, 
the last day on which a balance on an American sterling account 
(up to the amount of that on the corresponding “ Registered ” 
sterling account at June 3oth !ast) could be remitted at the 
guaranteed rate of 4.024. The withdrawal of this rate guarantee, 
though officially declared to have “no implications whatever for 
the future of the sterling-dollar rate,” was the originating cause 
of the whole flurry abroad. But, since its announcement three 
months ago, overseas centres—especially New York and Bombay— 
have been busy inventing new reasons for a supposedly imminent 
depreciation. And there is no doubt that many quarters abroad 
really did believe that a reduction in the rate would be announced 
on October Ist. 

There never was any logic behind these arguments. If so im- 
portant a step as this had been in contemplation the authorities 
would never thus naively have indicated its timing. Nor, for that 
matter, would their freedom to act have been significantly limited 
by the continuance of the guarantee. Had they wanted to change 
the rate on July 1st, or even on May Ist, they would hardly have 
been deterred by the cost of implementing the guarantee—for 
the amount of sterling on American account cannot be very 
large. There seems little doubt that the main consideration behind 
tne withdrawal of the guarantee was one of prestige—a kind of 
modern version of making the pound look the dollar in the face. 

It can be said with confidence that the pound will continue to 
do so—for a considerable time at least. Four weeks ago The 
Economist explained at length why the case against any early 
change in the sterling-dollar rate is overwhelmingly strong. The 
case is just as strong now. Indeed, it has lately been buttressed 
by the forging of yet another link in the chain of financial agree- 
ments that is establishing stable exchange relationships within 
the whole group of western European currencies. 
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Transition Dividends 


Despite the passive calm of the Stock Exchange, severa] 
recent dividend announcements have come as a rebuff to equity 
investors, stoically trying to cope with sufficient new problems 
of post-war politics at home and abroad. Apart from Lever Bros 
and Unilever, whose unchanged dividend, discussed elsewhere. 
involves special international complications, a number of com. 
panies have reduced their interim dividends to conform with 
falling earnings during the present stage of transition from war 
to peace production ; evidently, they see little likelihood of 3 
sufficient recovery in earning power resulting from reconver- 
sion in the present financial year. 

Most of the decisions are closely related to the cessation of 
wartime contracts. For example, Thomas Firth and John Brown’s 
output of alloy and special steels has undoubtedly fallen since 
the war, not because it is specialised for war purposes but merely 
because the substitution of reconstruction demand has not kept 
pace with the contraction of Government orders. The reduction 
of the interim dividend from 4} per cent to 3 per cent, tax free, 
is a prudent reaction to this phase. 

Even the consolation that EPT will act as a cushion to the 
actual fall in profits of many companies is rather hollow, for in 
most cases ordinary shareholders have insufficient facts about 
EPT standards to make approximate guesses about their effects, 
For example, Murex have maintained their 20 per cent distribu- 
tion, but the directors frankly admit a substantial reduction in 
trading profits since the war ended ; and net profits (£213,032 
against £232,446) would have been more seriously reduced, but 
for the writing-back of taxation. No such cushion has operated 
in the case of United 'Gas Industries, whose income from trading 
and subsidiaries has fallen sharply from £163,312 to £70,219, with 
bitter consequences for the highly-geared deferred capital, the 
distribution on which is halved at 50 per cent. 

If companies such as these, whose products are by no means 
of a specific wartime character but are urgently needed for recon- 
struction, are finding the transition stage so difficult to surmount, 
the position of concerns which have been compelled to adapr 
their plants and processes expressly for war production must be 
even less enviable. Unless reconstruction moves with much 
greater élan in the next few months many discouraging dividends 
will be declared for 1945. The mitigations of EPT will be no 
substitute for lost earning power and lost reconversion oppor- 
tunities. 


* x * 


Finance for Development Areas 


Financial assistance for industrial concerns operating, or about 
to be set up, in development areas is the main instrument of 
persuasion available to the Board of Trade in achieving “the 
proper distribution of industry” as defined by the Distribution 
of Industry Act. An Advisory Committee has now been constituted 
under the Act to assist the Treasury by examining applications 
for financial assistance—functions well described in its com- 
pendious title, “Development Areas Treasury Advisory Com- 
mittee.” DATAC (as it will doubtless be quickly alphabetised) is 
composed of the following members: 


Sir Nigel Campbell (chairman); Mr Arthur Deakin; Mr Edward de 
Stein; Mr William L. Tregoning ; Mr George Wansbrough ; and 
Sir Cecil M. Weir. 

Clearly, the Committee’s experience will match its task, for it 
is widely drawn from banking, labour, industrial management (in 
development areas and elsewhere) and public administration. It 
will doubtless welcome the limitation to its activities afforded 
oy the fact that only undertakings already approved by the Board 
of Trade “as complying with the requirements of the proper 
distribution of industry” may apply for financial aid. That !s 
the first stipulation. 

The second is that applicants must be able to show good 
prospects of being able ultimately to stand on their own feet. 
In other words, financial assistance, whether by way of grant 
or loan, will be of an interim character ; the Committee’s decisions 
will be related to ultimate trade prospects, though it is not quite 
clear how long the “long term” may be in this context. Their 
work will thus be only one degree less “commercial” than the 
policy of the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporauion, 
with which there will doubtless be opportunities for close com 
tact ; Mr de Stein, incidentally, is a member of both bodies. 

There is nothing in the Act which would seem to impede 4 
would-be borrower from approaching the ICFC with a request 
for capital, offering a DATAC grant for a term of years to covet 
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the interest. But it seems doubtful if the two bodies will work 
jogether in this way. It will probably be found that DATAC’s 
sphere is limited to assistance in meeting special cost differentials 
which applicants can prove to be inseparable from establishing 
their businesses in development areas. A more detailed statement 
on this point after DATAC has had the opportunity to formulate 
its policy would be helpful. 


* x * 


Working Parties 


The cotton employers’ objections to a tripartite working party 
ave been overcome, and Sir George Schuster has been appointed 
independent chairman. The names of the other members of the 
party will be announced shortly. No time has been lost in push- 
ing forward plans for the establishment of similar working parties 
in a number of other industries. Industries in which they will be 
appointed in the near future include footwear, hosiery, woollen 
textiles, potteries and furniture. Discussions have been held this 
week between the Board of Trade and representatives of most of 
these industries, and the preliminary talks should be complete 
in about a week’s time. The actual appointments to the working 
parties and the beginning of their work are not likely to be long 
delayed. 


Presumably the current list of industries does not exhaust those 
for which the President of the Board of Trade intends to estab- 
lish his working parties. Eventually all industries which are not 
in the immediate nationalisation programme are to undergo ordeal 
by working parties, as part of the President’s generat plans to 
raise industrial efficiency. The conclusion should not, however, 
be drawn that the industries which have been selected first for 
scrutiny are necessarily those which are the least efficient, or which 
have the largest problems to solve. The common denominator is 
that they are all consumer goods industries, and moreover, indus- 
tries whose products are in short supply. It may well be that 
these factors guided their choice, although it is somewhat difficult 
10 believe that a working party can do much to solve short-term 
industrial problems which hinge largely on shortages of labour, 
materials, or both. 


x * * 


The Shipping Pool 


By an agreement signed on August 5, 1944, the United Nations 
decided to continue to pool their supply of shipping tonnage for 
six months “ after the general suspension of hostilities in Europe 
or the Far East, whichever may be the later.” They envisaged 
a uniform system of freight rate charges for the same or similar 
services, and the allocation of tonnage without regard to financial 
considerations. Moreover, the contracting Governments agreed 


not to release from control any ships under their authority or 
permit them to be employed in any non-essential cargo unless 
the total overall tonnage is in excess of the total overall require- 
ments, and then only in accordance with a mutually acceptable 
formula which shall not discriminate against the commercial ship- 
ping interests of any nation and shall extend to all contracting 

Governments am equitable opportunity for their respective ton- 

nages to engage in commercial trades. 

The agreement was welcomed in that it avoided confusion and 
an inflation of freight rates, and because it provided a necessary 
breathing space for the elaboration of an international shipping 
agreement. 

To all intents and purposes, little has yet been done to lay the 
basis for such an agreement, but various spokesmen in the United 
States, including Vice-Admiral Land, head of the US Maritime 
Commission, have made it quite clear that the United States 
intends to have in service a seagoing merchant navy more than 
twice the size of its pre-war tonnage. The Vice-Admiral proposed, 
More specifically, that the merchant navy of the United States 
should be equivalent to the tonnage required to carry half the 
country’s trade with other nations, and he expressed the view that 
this would not be harmful to the maritime trade of Allied countries 
such as Britain, Norway and Hoiland, but that it would only be 
at the expense of former enemy countries. 

Since the pooling agreement, unless extended, is due to come 
to an end in February, the ume has come to consider the structure 
of an international agreement. So far as Britain is concerned, 
the position has been further complicated by the cessation of lend- 
lease supplies. At present Britain is reported to be operating about 
2,000,000 gross tons of American cargo ships (equivalent perhaps 
to about one-eighth of the British merchant navy). Without full 
knowledge of all the facts, it is difficult to say whether Britain can 
dispense with this American tonnage, which presumablv can now 
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only be retained by outright purchase or charter, involving pay- 
ments in dollars. Although some British tonnage, especially liner 
tonnage, is at present employed for the transport of American 
troops, this is exceeded by the American tonnage in British service; 
consequently the payments for the American tonnage in British 
service would exceed payments by the United States for the use 
of British tonnage. The argument again leads back to the need for 
a speedy 2xpansion in merchant shipbuilding in this country, even 
if this involves a bigger reduction in the construction of naval 
tonnage than has hitherto been envisaged. But it still may be 
advantageous, at least for a short period, to retain some American - 
ships. No doubt, the problem of lend-lease ships is one that is 
at present under discussion in Washington. 


* x * 


September’s Record Dis-saving 


Yet another proof of the inadequacy of the public attitude 
towards saving comes from the Treasury debt return for 
September. Repayments of National Savings Certificates during 
the month totalled £10.45 million, which is easily the highest 
figure since the wartime savings campaign was launched in 1939. 
This form of dis-saving had been rising rather ominously for 
several months past, but, even so, the average for the first eight 
months of this year was no more than £6.9 million. Here is the 
progression since 1942: 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATES REPAYMENTS 
Million 


Total Monthly 

Average 
BN sd ioe, 65ers Rcd 2 « didth< ass 33.8 3.2 
WN sre 5 5 ain dha tsee es cbs 44.7 3.7 
RR 2 oe ik Sele Saale Bel hed vas 62.5 §.2 
5965 (BS minwths) nci.cs.6s553 554-000 §§.3 6.9 
GUE. SGN. AD Gs —_ 10.5 


What makes this increase particularly unfortunate is its coin- 
cidence with the launching of the “ Thanksgiving ” savings cam- 
paign. Demands for repayment of certificates in present circum- 
stances are, of course, understandable, and in many cases the 
needs of the holders may be both legitimate and pressing. But 
even urgent repayments cannot be met without creating extra 
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iffiationary pressure unless other people save correspondingly 
more. The very opposite has lately been true. Although the 
September figures were swollen by the first Thanksgiving weeks 
(including London’s) gross receipts from savings certificates, at 
£15.7 million, were actually £1,500,000 less than in September, 
1944. And net receipts, at only £5,250,000, did not reach even 
half of last year’s total—when no comparable savings drive was 
in progress. 

The month’s “ large” savings, of course, were far above the 
corresponding 1944 figure—but these “ savings ” overwhelmingly 
represent the mere funding of institutional liquid balances, as 
distinct from genuine new saving. Hence the resultant slackening 
of the growth of floating debt, welcome though it is, can scarcely 
be regarded as any real reduction of the inflation potential. The 
month’s increase in floating debt, at £75 million, is, however, the 
smallest since last March, during the period of heavy inflow of 
revenue. Moreover, the whole of the expansion has occurred in 
debt held internally or by other special quarters. Debt held by 
the banking system has actually declined ; the tender Treasury 
bill issue has, of course, been unchanged, but the TDR issue has 
fallen (by £63.5 million) for the first time since November, 1944. 


. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Taxation 


It appears that one of the leading firms of jobbers on the 
Stock Exchange, London, is in process of creating a private com- 
pany of unlimited liability to which certain aspects, at least, of 
its undertaking are to be transferred. It may be recalled that 
arrangements of this sort became permissible under the regula- 
tions shortly before the war, but that no advantage was taken of 
them because of certain doubts about their treatment by the 
Inland Revenue in the matter of death duties. Briefly, the London 
iobbers have always maintained that the goodwill of a firm resides 
in its partners, and that the death or departure of a partner re- 
duces it. In consequence, the share of a partner who has died 
ought to be valued by the amount of money put into the firm and 
not on the basis of goodwill. 

Conversations with the Inland Revenue have been in progress 
for many months on behalf of members of the London exchange 
and of other produce exchanges, whose members were similarly 
placed. No statement of any kind has been made by either party 
to these conversations. Indeed, the fact that change of status is 
contemplated is not officially revealed. It is, however, a reasonable 
inference from the fact that this firm at least believes that the new 
form has advantages over the simple partnership. That is a distinct 
change of attitude. If the effect of this clarification of the interpre- 
tation to be adopted by the Inland Revenue is, as it should be, to 
encourage new money to enter the business of jobbing, the result 
will be beneficial to the public. 

It is frequently alleged that in recent years jobbers have 
ceased to “take a view,” and to back it by selling stock which 
they have not got or buying stock with no prospect of an imme- 
Giate resale, and that they have thereby failed, in part, in their func- 
tion of reducing price fluctuations. In so far as they admit this 
charge, the jobbers reply that to carry out such a policy requires a 
large capital and that the operation of death duties makes it im- 
possible for a firm to retain, over long periods, the capital it has 
accumulated. It seems that this disability is, in part at least, to be 
removed and with it goes one of the bars to efficient jobbing. 


* x x 


8,000,000 Tons of Coal 
More information is now available about the machinery for 
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dealing with absenteeism and other forms of indiscipline jn th 
coal-mining industry, which has been devised, in consultation 
between the Ministry of Fuel and the National Union of Mine. 
workers, with the object of facilitating the production of an addi. 
tional 8,000,000 tons of coal during the winter months. The go. 
operation of employers and managers has been invited, and th: 
functions which they are asked to perform in the application of the 
new procedure have been described in communications recently 
addressed to them and to the secretaries of pit producton com. 
mittees by the regional controllers. These involve much adgj- 
tional clerical labour ; and they show that the new arrangements 
diverge considerably from the managerial practice established 
under the authority of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, imposing 
responsibility “for the control, management and direction of the 
mine ” upon the colliery manager. 

The pit production committees, on which managements and 
workmen are equally represented, but which, it may be recalled 
were relieved (under the Government White Paper of June, 1942) 
of all responsibility for dealing with absenteeism, are now not 
only reinvested with that responsibility but also given active 
advisory, if not, indeed, practically executive, participation in the 
task of accelerating the rate of production during the coming 
months. The colliery owners have been assured by the regional 
controllers that 


there is no intention to interfere in any way with the authority of 
managers, as it is clearly recognised by the miners’ leaders that the 
smooth working of a pit would be impaired if such authority were 
affected in any way. 
But the manager is placed under an obligation to supply the 
pit production committee with weekly detailed statistical reports 
on the trend of production ; the relation of actual preduction to 
the target allocation ; the rate of absenteeism, with schedules of 
regular and persistent offenders; on day-to-day stoppages, 
describing their causes, the measures taken to settle them and 
their effects ; on working difficulties or mechanical defects which 
may have impeded production; and generally with relevant 
observations and suggestions on the events of the week. In reach- 
ing decisions on these matters the authority of the manager is no 
longer necessarily decisive ; power has been very largely trans- 
ferred to the pit production committees, whose effective working, 
according to the regional controllers’ direction, is regarded as an 
essential condition of the success of the new arrangements. Indeed, 
it is assumed that managers will cooperate fully in the work of the 
committees, and will give serious consideration to suggestions pu! 
forward by the workmen’s representatives. 
The change in management technique is fundamental and far- 
reaching ; how it will work in an industry structurally so com- 
plicated, and with human reactions to varying day-to-day indus- 
trial conditions notoriously so incalculable, remains to be seen. 


* 


The method adopted by the Ministry to achieve a larger pro- 
duction is that of allocating to each colliery the minimum weekly 
quantity it must contribute towards the national output. On the 
average a national target aiming at an extra 8,000,000 tons over 
a period of six months represents an addition of roughly Io per 
cent to the rate of production in the first half of the current year, 
and under the Minister’s plan “ care has been taken to fix for each 
pit a figure that can be regularly reached, having full regard to 
manpower and all other factors ”; but while invididual pits are 
left to produce up to their real capacity, it is officially explained 
that “the Minister’s requirements will not be fully met if these 
minimum allocations are not achieved every week from now to 
April next.” It should be pointed out that while there are many 
pits whose current rate of production is either equal or exceeds 
the new allocated quantities, production in others falls by 30 per 
cent or more short of them, and difficulties are apprehended in the 
achievement of the new target figures by these relatively inefficient 
mines. 

* * * 


Pre-Acquisition Profits 


The Cohen Committee makes recommendations about the 
treatment of the share premium account (Section 108) and of pre- 
acquisition profits (Section 123), which are both aimed at pre- 
venting the distribution of what can properly only be regard 
as capital. It is no doubt valuable that the law in this respect 
should be tightened up, and, in the context of existing require- 
ments, it is desirable that any unavoidable bias should lic in the 
direction of retaining money as capital rather than treating It 4 
distributable income. It is, however, equally important that bot 
auditors and directors should realise that legal requirements 4r¢ 
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10 be regarded as an inescapable minimum, designed to set a limit 
to imprudence, not as a standard of good behaviour. 

The responsibility for a proper division between reserves and 
distribution rests squarely on the shoulders of the directors, and 
of the auditors insofar as their knowledge of the business permits 
them to reach a conclusion. It is idle for the law to prevent 
the distribution of what are properly capital reserves if the direc- 
tors allow the acquisition of such reserves to influence the distri- 
bution of revenue reserves. Although it is very properly insisted 
that the two should be separately shown, their difference is, in 
fact, a matter of history, not of effect. It is the total of the two, 
considered in the context of the existing requirements of the 
company, that matters. The making of adequate provision for the 
replacement of fixed assets, and the proper evaluation of other 
assets provides a starting point from which the directors must 
work in determining what further reserves prudence suggests. 
In the case of the acquisition of a going concern, the position 
of the enterprise as a whole is the overriding consideration and 
the policy adopted ought not to be influenced by the form in 
which the acquired company’s reserves are expressed, but by the 
assets which they represent. 


% ¥ % 
Lever Brothers’ Reserves 


There was some temporary disappointment at the announce- 
ment that the dividend in respect of 1944 on the ordinary capital 
of Lever Brothers and Unilever is to be no more than the 
§ per cent paid yearly in the four preceding years. The reason 
for the sharp cut from pre-war levels lies mainly in the need 
to make provision for the payment of a similar dividend on the 
ordinary capital of the Dutch company, should the resources of 
thal, concern not suffice for the purpose. According to the pre- 
luminary statement, the aggregate profits of the British side of this 
group, referred to as “ Ltd.,” fell from £15,750,645 to £14,017,126, 
but the consolidated profit, excluding outside holdings, rose from 
£8,079,742 to £8,674,937 after tax. There was also a small increase 
in the net profit of the parent company only available for divi- 
dends, out of which there is repeated the usual appropriation of 
£700,000 for special contingencies reserve, designed to provide 
against contingencies toward “NV,” the Dutch group. 

The immediate outlook for dividend on the equity capital of 
“Ltd.” depends in some degree on the position of “ NV,” and 
this, unfortunately, remains obscure. As was expected, the pub- 
lished accounts of that concern are little guide to the true position, 
but the board of “ Ltd.” corumit themselves to the opinion that 
profits of 1939-43 will have been large enough to cover cor- 
responding dividends on “ NV ” capital to’ those paid on “ Ltd.,” 
but that the necessary cash in not available. A statement on this 
matter is promised for a later daie. 

Meanwhile, it seems evident that there is no prospect of the 
property in the “ Ltd.” reserves passing to “ NV ” shareholders. 
But there is plainly a possibility that, subject to the exigencies of 
exchange control, which would not arise in respect of holders of 
“NV” ordinary within the sterling bloc, liquid resources may 
be used to assist the Dutch group. The shares, which fell on the 
news, have since recovered and, at 51s. cum dividend, yield 
exactly £2 per cent. Clearly this investment is, at present, only 
interesting to sur-tax payers on the basis of yield, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that there will before long be some increase 
m actual distributions. 

” * * 


Films for Export 


The profits of the Odeon group, after depreciation, for the 
year ended June 23rd, show a decline of some £360,000 to slightly 
below £2} million, but since taxation this year is reduced by more 


than £400,000, the shareholders of the parent company actually - 


fare rather better and receive a dividend of 25 instead of 20 per 
cent. The fal) in profits can be simply explained as the effect of 
V-bomb attacks on cinema attendances ; the heavy fall in taxation 
represents partly a balance-sheet adjustment, which also releases 
a sum of £553,319, which has really been accumulated over a 
period of years, and is set aside for the first time as a reserve 
for future taxation. The group’s results over the last three years 
are fully analysed on pag? 502. The heavy rise in equity earnings 
which they indicate is in fact misleading, partly owing to the 
uneven spreading of the item “ writing off preliminary expenses ” ; 
il this item were apportioned ove~ the three years, equity earnings 
would work out at 28.2 per cent for 1943, 39.8 for 1944 and 
43.8 for 1945. 





SO! 


Mr Rank, the chairman, contends rightly that there is a large 
potential export market for British films, and cites the quality 
and popularity of some recent films. But to compete successfully 
with Hollywood, the early release of labour and of requisitioned 
studios is, he claims, essential. Often of late this export argument 
has been used by manufacturers as a bait to secure special con- 
cessions, but the recen: actions of the Rank group have shown 
that it does indeed meari business abroad. The group has designed 
many of its films with an eye to overseas audiences, and has now 
undertaken to build theatres in Canada and possibly elsewhere. 
Making good films is largely a matter of personnel, and Britain— 
2s is shown by Hollywood’s liberal poaching—possesses plenty of 
first-rate actors, artists and technitians. With so much talk of 
the need for developing new types of exports and of substituting 
the home product for imports, here is a field containing almost 
unlimited opportunities of expansion which should surely not be 
neglected or thwarted. 


* * * 


Disappointing Exchequer Returns 


If the chances of tax relief in the coming Budget depended 
simply on the recent trend of the Exchequer position, the 
prospect would be sombre indeed. The Exchequer returns made 
up to the end of last month reveal that ordinary expenditure in 
the second quarter of the financial year was only £80 million 
below the 1944-5 level—despite the fact that the comparable 
1944 figure was the highest ever recorded for a second quarter. 
Moreover, the rate of decline in expenditure has actvally 
slackened. In the first quarter of this year the reduction from 
ihe 1944 level was £114 million, as the following figures show: 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 




















£ million 
Change on 

i 1944-5 1945-6 1944-5 
eee 398.0 ~~ §5.0 
oi el ch ta 438.0 350.0 — 88.0 

a oe §29.6 558.7 + 29.1 
Total first quarter ...... 1,420.6 1,306.7 — 113.9 
Nets ts sicsecd-vbeed 473.1 428.8 — 44.3 
ee ee 433.5 413.3 — 20.2 
September. ....5.-...+i+s 617.4 602.3 —I1§.1 
Total second quarter ...... 1,524.0 1,444.4 — 79.6 
Total for half-year ...... 2,944.6 2,751.1 — 193.5 


Thus, in the past three months, expenditure has been running at 
£15.7 million daily, which compares with only £14.3 million in 








TRANSPORT 


during the transition period 


The gradual improvement of 
London Transport’s services 
depends upon more staff becoming available. 
Already 40,600 drivers, conductors and station 
staff are employed operating London Transport’s 
road and rail vehicles, but hundreds more staff 
are needed. 
Meanwhile, London Transport is providing the 
best possible service within the limits of its 
resources. 
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the previous quarter and £16.6 million in the similar period of 
last year. In the quarter of maximum war expenditure—the 
March quarter of this year—the daily rate was £17.9 million. 

Even the German war ended sooner than Sir John Anderson 
apparently assumed when he budgeted last April. Yet it now 
seems questionable whether the full year’s fall in expenditure 
will reach even the moderate amount of £500 million that was 
then assumed. The Chancellor’s estimate was equivalent to a 
decline of just over 8 per cent. For the past quarter the actual 
reduction is no more than 5} per cent., and for the half-year it 
is 6.6 per cent. The most important reason for the maintenance 
of expenditure must be the slow rate of demobilisation, but in 
addition the Exchequer is now beginning to feel the effect of 
payments of gratuities, compensation on de-requisitioning of 
properties, outstanding contract settlements, and the like. 

Fortunately, the revenue position is more satisfactory. As the 
detailed comparisons on page 509 show, the total is still running 
above the corresponding 1944-5 level and the gain in the past 
three months (£17.1 million) is actually larger than that achieved 
in the first quarter (£10.6 million). But the aggregate gain for 
the half-year is less than one-quarter of that for the similar 
period of 1944-5 compared with 1943-4. The upward curve of 
imcome-tax, in particular, is beginning to flatten oui: of the gain 
of £31 million in the half-year, only £83 million was attributable 
to the last three months. And EPT for the half-year shows a 
fall of nearly £30 million. The yield for the full year, even with- 
out any concession in the coming Budget, will obviously fall 
short of the Budget estimate, which was maintained at £500 
million (including NDC). 


The Outlook for Copper 


Last month’s decision of the Combined Raw Materials Board 
to discontinue the official allocation of copper will enable con- 
suming countries once more to choose the source and amount of 
their copper supplies. There is undoubtedly in many countries a 
substantial pent-up demand for copper; yet it is possible that 
during the next twelve months world copper consumption may 
not greatly exceed the figure of 2,000,000 metric tons. British 
Government imports of copper have fallen considerably since the 
cancellation in January of Empire bulk-buying contracts; United 
States Government imports have already been reduced and are 
expected to cease altogether at the end of this month, while an 
import duty of 4 cents a lb. precludes the economic buying of 
foreign copper on private account. Consumption by Germany 
and Japan will, naturally, be much curtailed. 

To meet the expected world demand, it is estimated that current 
copper production, cut by one-fifth to one-quarter, would suffice. 
On the other hand, the stocks now held by the United States and 
British Governments, and soon to be augmented by large amounts 
of copper scrap from surplus war equipment, are in themselves 
sufficient to satisfy world demand for a year or more. It is more 
than likely that the United States Government will decide to 
create a reserve stock of strategic materials, amongst which copper 
would find a natural and important place ; but no British decision 
has so far been taken concerning accumulated copper stocks. 

The steady and almost interrupted increase in copper consump- 
tion during the last 50 years is likely to show a still steeper 
upward trend when the motor manufacturing industry and large 
electrification projects get into their post-war stride. It is even 
possible to foresee, within a short term of years, the re-integra- 
tion of the United States in the international market, through a 
reduction of its ore reserves and consequent revision of its import 
policy. But the growing competition of the more cheaply produced 
light metals, and its effect upon copper prices, cannot be over- 
looked. The time seems ripe for a serious assessment of the world’s 


copper situation and some form of international agreement 
concerning output. 















| —35/- per cent per oe 


is the present Interim Bonus rate on Whole Life policies. The 
rate on Endowment Assurances ranges from 25/-°%, tr annum 
for maturity age 50, to 35/-% per annum for maturity age 70. 
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Shorter Notes 


For the first time since pre-war days, the annual Meeting of 
Richard Thomas, now Richard Thomas and Baldwins, passed of 
without any disturbance. The sole incident was a demand from a 
shareholder that the directors, who had been put up for re. 
election en bloc, should be elected individually. The chairman, 
Mr Lever, agreed to this, and all were duly elected almost with- 
out dissent. In the past, the meeting has been so fully occupied 
with contentious matter’ that little attention has been paid to the 
actual condition of the business. It is to be hoped that, now that, 
happily, the days of contention appear to be over, there wiil grow 
up a spirit of reasonable enquiry. 


x 


The news this week that the British military administration 
in Singapore is now distributing relief to the destitute and un- 
employed in cash instead of kind—in unemployment pay instead 
of rice, sugar and salt—is further evidence of the rapidity with 
which the Straits dollar is being re-established. Commercial 
exchange operations are not yet possible, but there is no doubt 
that the rate against sterling will be 28d. (not 28s. as a Note last 
week inadvertently affirmed)—that is, the pre-war rate. 


* 


Owing to an unfortunate omission, it was stated on page 377 of 
The Economist of September 15th that one of the items of a 
director’s remuneration which must be published was “ expenses 
admitted as such for the purpose of income tax.” The sense clearly 
requires that the passage should read, “ not admitted as such for 
the purpose of income tax ” and that was the intention. The actual 
text in the report of the Cohen Committee is “ we suggest that if 
the allowance or any part thereof were assessed to tax as income 
of the director, it should be included.” 


x 


The international canference on food and agricultural statistics, 
organised by the Emergency Economic Council for Europe in co- 
operation with Unrra and other organisations, has completed its 
work of studying methods of assembling comparable statistical 
material on the food and agricultural situation of the liberated 
countries, for the purpose of facilitating an equitable distribution 
of supplies. The work of the conference was necessarily of a pro- 
visional nature, but it will provide useful material for the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation. 


Company Result 


Odeon Theatres. 


(Comment on page 501) 
Years to June 23, 
1944 


1943 1945 
i £ £ f 
Consolidated Figures :— 
Profits after depreciation ............seeeeee 2,163,687 2,815,930  %2,457,080 
Ae tee eee oe ow wash eiine a eieduie akon 7,964 7,759 7,407 
Debenture and loan interest ................ 353,408 458,485 504,426 
PE ccbivsbtascbnnebesstaathvetesgedbe 1,448,993 1,974,860 — 1,560,495 
Miscellaneous expenditure.................0. 755,450 10,263 5,652 
Writing off preliminary expenses ............ 122,514 75,729 +s 
Outside shareholders ............seeeeeeeeee 4,273 16,641 15,660 
DUOOROD MUNIN occ incbivscccecesdenesse 93,789 93,789 93,789 
Ordinary shares :— . 
CUM A Fowdsatcssdvocesbissscvehecnste 77,296 178,404 273,651 
PNG MOOD: 5 exh saités cock bNibd ovtocd bens 71,025 94,699 118,374 
SE RS vn ais coh erlie wind duded cs tee 16:4 37-7 578 
PE Me bet oe fae ccacdetiecdaspesscces 15 20 25 
General reserve .........ccceeccccescccecnce as 75,000 162,154 
TE. cs 5550445 bbeiGecbabaeoave ve 104,804 100,525 93,648 
—— 
SND DINED. on onc nsnarsacdsavecesecdas 220, 653,612 652,687 
Net fixed assetst ......................00, 11,352,950 14,686,312 14,844,699 
OCR os oiniekic adids ibidadebréscie §381,967 77,863 585,468 
IID 6. nun Vaneccimocseidsoncoe 1,350,680 Dr.2,167,330 Dr.1,903,286 
Gross uid | MONG 68 c55% Sdn voc bebesesec 2,493,243 3,612,042 2 Og 
MOE ong 0 Sided 66 0k ib cdnlnd e debde ces 510,142 510,14 . 
I rae no ee 1st 925 18117 545 10,212,8 


. Including £14,653 interest on tax reserve certificates. 

t Including £46,284 for war damage contributions, : 

¢ After deducting reserves for amortisation of loans, depreciation, and equalisation a 
repairs of £649,922 in 1943, £1,135,615 in 1944, and £1,372,360 in 1945. 

§ Including £247,955 of inter-company items. 


The $s. ordinary shares, standing at 38s. 9d., ex dividend, yield 
£3 4s. 6d. per cent. 
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nickel alloys 
and toughness 





THE ESSENTIAL quality in 
materials for some engineering uses is 
that of toughness, a quality associated 
with many nickel alloys. | 
One of the best known, Monel*, has 
the unusual feature that its toughness 


increases at very low temperatures. 













Our Free Technical 
Service includes : 
Techmcal Advice 
Research 

Publications 





* Monel is a registered 
Tr ar 





CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


YOU now have the opportunity 
to build your factory or depot 
within a dozen miles of the 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate, well served by 
rail and road and _ particularly 

suitable for sea and river borne 
eS 20s. Wharves and jetties 
provide berths for barges and 
for ships up to 15,000 tons. The 


FACILITIES 
COMPLETE HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT equipment for bulk handling of 
including cranes up to 40 ton lift, both dry and liquid cargoes is 
pipe lines, etc. . 
° extensive. 
MAINTENANCE AND A staff of civil, mechanical and 
REPAIR SHOPS electrical engineers are available 


° on the Estate; they can submit 
ENGINEERING AND schemes for construction and can 
B H] . . 

UILDING SERVICES undertake plant fabrication, 


e . 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS installation and maintenance. 


rigors DAGENHAM DOCK 
RIVER AND ROAD EST ATE 


TRANSPORT 
SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: Royal 3171 
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The General Accessories Co. Ltd. is one of the oldest 
electrical accessories and fittings manufacturers in the 
country which, as a result of a fixed policy of high- 
quality production, has earned the goodwill of the 
industry. Looking forward to conditions of world trade 
after the war, this member of the Philco Group of Com- 
panies has equipped a new factory with the latest 
machinery and has plans for the production of electrical 
accessories of the highest quality and modern design. 
In addition to manufacturing the well-known range of 
Genacco Electrical Accessories, the Company, through 
its association with British Mechanical Productions Ltd.. 
now distributes all CLIX Electrical Accessories, which 
include the famous “‘ Flexipin’’ plugs and foot-operated 
switch socket-outlets. 


. . THE GENERAL ACCESSORIES CO - LTD 
BARTON HILL WORKS - BRISTOL 5 


Member of the Phileco Group of Companies 









CVS-18 


an essential fart 
of the exfior€ fatter. ‘ 


In the “Bristol” Freighter, airline operators and users 
have a transport aircraft designed to meet the urgent 
needs of the times. Export expansion is going to depend 
largely upon how quickly manufacturers can get goods to the 
markets needing them most. Air is the logical method 

. and with the “Freighter,” air transport becomes a 
competitively economical method. The Freighter has been 
evolved for cargo-carrying . .. it is a reliable, easily- 
maintained, | economically-operated 
aircraft . . . a robustly-built “ goods 
wagon of the air.” THE BRISTOL 
AEROPLANE COMPANY LTD. 
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“English Electric 


helps egutp 






. agi 


STEEL STRIP rolled to a uni- 
form gauge to make such war- 
* time products as Bailey bridges, 
‘ tanks, Bren Gua carriers, tins for 
* food supplies, boxes for medical 

s equipment and ammunition, 
© bodies for trucks and cars, and 
wai now the manifold products of 
=e peacetime: these are the vital 
goods which these huge variable 
sveed motors by ‘English 
Electric” help to turn out. Con- 
trolled power is the speciality of 
The English Electric Company 
Limited. 


4 group oj ‘English Electric * pariab 
speed motors in Britain's biggest tin- 
plare. plant. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


for Pow ev Plant Feoduction 


STAFFORD-PRESTON- RUGBY- BRADFORD QUEEN'S HOUSE-KINGSWAY-W C2 
£.E.5-861 








‘What is the best 
| chocolate being made 
today? 


\** atough jobtomake the remarkably good 
good chocolate now. Rowntree’s Blended 

There is little milk. Sugar Chocolate. It is not as 

is short. Cocoa beans are good as the finest pre-war 

of mixed quality. Skilled milk chocolate; it contains 
craftsmen are mostly on the same amount of milk, 
| other work. but it is not full-cream 
All the same, by refus- milk. We are satisfied that 
ing to be discouraged, we _no better chocolate can be 
have been able to make made in this country to- 
day ; and what is more 
important, those of you 
who have eaten it are 
satisfied too. 


No mean achievement, 
this! We claim a spot of 
credit for a painstaking 
piece of work. 


ROWNTREES 


For the present—but we hope not 
for long—there are large parts of 
the country where tree’s 
Chocolate cannot be sold. 


3d. (2 points) 
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THREE NUNS 
SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 


SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why “ Three Nuns” Empire 
Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is scientifically cut 
to burn slowly, each ounce lasts longer, you smoke fewer 
ounces a week. It is made from fine leaf which is favoured by 
the lower duty on Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest 
pleasure of smoking at a moderate cost, take to“ Three Nuns” 
Empire Blend. 


























Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/63 AN ouNcE 


‘Cut for economy’ 


Also THREE NUNS 
Original 
AT 2/40} AN oz. 
* The Vicar’s Choice’ 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 4654 











AN ESSENTIAL OF BALANCED DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are | daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut 
two vitamins without which it is | Oil — one of the richest natural 
impossible to maintain health. | sources of these vitamins — will 
They are ‘protective’ vitamin A | build up your resistance and 
and ‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, | stamina and prove of inestimable 
unfortunately, they are not | value during the coming autumn 
always readily obtainable. A | and winter. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules —100-8/6 + Liquid — enough for 16 days 2/- 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
_—————————————————————————— 


THE NUSWIFT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUPERIORITY OF NU-SWIFT FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Heming- 
ford, P.C., K.B.E., presided at the twelfth 
ordinary general meeting of the Nuswift 
Engineering Company, Limited, held in Lon- 
don, and moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. The managing director, Mr F, 
Graucob, in seconding the motion said : — 

The shareholders will agree that the results 
of the trading during the year ended Febru- 
ary 28, 1945, are very satisfactory. Sales, 
output and profits have all reached fresh 
levels. 

Every effort has been made to supply the 
demands from commercial and _ industrial 
users, despite the heavy calls made upon our 
output by Government Departments. “ Nu- 
swift in every ship of the Royal Navy ” is the 
proud statement we are able to incorporate in 
our national advertising. It briefly tells the 
story of our contribution to Victory and the 
efficiency with which Nu-swift protects the 
ships and men afloat. 


NO PEACE FROM THE MENACE OF FIRE 


The war is won, but there is no peace from 
the menace of fire. Although there is a much 
greater), realisation of the tragic waste by fire 
of human life and property, fire losses are still 
mounting. Industry, the farming community 
and the home must be re-equipped to fight 
fire with the most up-to-date weapons if this 
burning trail of destruction and human 
misery is to be erased from the post-war 
world. 

Many prominent industrial concerns, after 
searching tests, have adopted Nu-swift, satis- 
fied that our products measure up to modern 


requirements. They have set the lead we 
hope other factory and business owners will 
follow. In the past, many small concerns 
have not troubled about efficient and up-to- 
date fire protection until after they have 
suffered serious damage. 

_Considerable attention is nowadays also 
given to the reduction of damage caused by 
fire fighting. In this respect Nu-swift is well 
to the fore. The discharge of our ex- 
unguishers is non-damaging because no 
mixture of chemicals for their operation is 
needed and only plain water is expelled by 
the tremendous driving force of compressed 
carbon dioxide. 


INCREASING RECOGNITION OF NU-SWIFT 


Like all pioneers, we have experienced 
difficulties in getting the _ revolutionary 
qualities of our products appreciated at their 
true worth. It is gratifying, therefore, to 
report that in addition to the Royal Navy, 
more than half a dozen Dominion and Allied 
Navies have standardised Nu-swift. 

Official recognition of the Universal Ex- 
tinguisher has also been accorded by the 
Board of Trade, and in the future this model 
will carry an endorsement that it is manu- 
factured to specification approved by the 
Board of Trade (now: Ministry of War 
Transport). 

At the request of the Ministry of Works, 
the British Standards Institution has ap- 
pointed a Committee to compile a specifica- 
uon for the Water/CO, Extinguisher, of 
which your company are the principal 
manufacturers. 

The demand for efficient and reliable fire 
protection for road services has been an- 
swered with the Tamperproof Pressure 
Operated Carbon Tetrachloride Extinguisher, 
which has received the approval of the largest 
group of public service vehicle operators. 


NU-SWIFT FIGHTING THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 


Only essential exports to friendly Govern- 
ments have been possible during the war, but 
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recently arrangements have been made for 
the marketing of Nu-swift in many overseas 
markets. Nu-swift is already fighting fires 
throughout the world. Your board are con- 
scious of the national importance of con- 
tributing their share in rebuilding our exports 
and have planned for one of your directors to 
Visit a number of our overseas friends. 


RESEARCH AND PROGRESS 


Although our extinguishers are already of 
advanced design, research is continuously 
carried on to maintain our claim that Nu- 
swift is the world’s fastest and most reliable 
fire extinguisher. 

Our technical research staff has 
strengthened and chemists, 
experimental engineers and designers are 
busy at work. New models and products, 
some of revolutionary design, have resulted. 

Since the new management took over, your 
directors have pursued the policy of main- 
taining the works in the highest state of 
efficiency. Additional modern production 
processes have been introduced during the 
year, necessitating the installation of new and 
expensive machinery. We attach great im- 
portance to the use of the most efficient 
production methods to improve our products 
from every point of view—performance, cost 
and appearance. All Nu-swift products 
supplied to commercial users, both at home 
and abroad, are now subjected to the same 
rigid inspection and tests as are extinguishers 
and charges supplied to the Admiralty. 

We are indebted to Mr Walker, our works 
director, and his band of enthusiastic helpers, 
for the keenness and resourcefulness with 
which they have overcome all obstacles. 

For the benefit of the workpeople, a com- 
prehensive welfare scheme covering sickness 
benefits, maternity benefits and child allow- 
ances has been introduced. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


(Company Meetings continued on page 506) 
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metallurgists, 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


‘THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


— 





























} 
| Average price per Ib. at Per Cent. 
| Increase 
Sept. Aug. 1, | Sept.1, | Sept. 1, 
fai0” 1945 1945 | T939 
t t ges ite 2 kee er 
} 
Cent, Beit * ‘ * ‘ ‘ “y 11 
ibs ereee Seer reese eeeeaeeeee 
Thin Flank......... i ewage 0 7 0 9 0 9% 27 
anh nel or frozen— ‘ 11 ea 35 
IDS ..... SOO e ee ereseserese ; 
Thia-Flawk. .. nsvstsiesacte Oo 4 0 6 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— a : es 8 2 
cmaieientl ieabhdeenenenie 
2 PE cctdh iv nnehi nah dodnee 0 7 0 8 0 8 8 
utton, frozen— 
el 0 103 1 9 1 0 16 
wes ccccncescese va 
a 3 1 103 1 10} 60 
“a Y's "3 2 
Oat 0 9 09 9 
2 4 2 10 2 10 -_* 
0 3 0 4 0 4 32 
“a a 1 
t ; 1 $i } 1 8 1 8 { 31 
Deni risdisnutite dutcsdesess 0 10 11 +2 30 
Margarine, OD nes 9 noseners } 0 6: { ; : ; | 12 
E ” $s eGR. cscecsecses 0 2 0 2 0 2 1 
GES, imesh (each)....cseeeeree [4 OO TB ° it oi | 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.) .........-. | 0 6} 0 10} 0 8} 29 
Index all foods weighted (July, 
1914-100). eee oe 135 172 169 





Source: Minisiry of Labour Gaxette. 


“ 


The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There_was no change in 
the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended October 2nd. The 
crops component was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 
index 168.6. 














} 


(1927 = 100) 
Mar Sept Aug. Sept | Sept. 
31 26, 28 12, | 26, 
1937* | 1944 1945 | (1945 | 1945 
! { 
mn Seite 5 eee Ss 2 
Cereals and Meat........ 93-0 106 -5 107 6 107-1 107 -4 
Other Foods............ | 70-4 | 107-3 107-3. | = 107-3 107 -3 
RM a siotinia ace-< roe 74-2 103-7 105-4 | 105-4 105-4 
WGN ic ook oe | 113-2 145-5 154-3 | 154-3 154-3 
Miscellaneous......... ; 87-0 128-8 =| «127-8 | = 127°8 127-8 
Complete index... 872 «o1179——«<aHCSCiéCSOS 119-5 
1913=100 .............| U9-9 | 162-2 | 164-5 | 164-4 | 1645 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


Fish Landings.—During August, 1,144,185 cwts. of fish of British 
taking were landed in Great Britain. The value of the fish was 
£2,569,824. The figures compare with landing in August, 1938, of 
1,954,843 cwts., of the value of £1,418,212. For the first eight months 
of 1945 landings amounted to 5,823,913 cwts., compared with 13,440,482 
cwts. in the same period of 1938; their respective values were 
£15,057,869 and £10,467,529. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Although most of the large surplus of 


credit created in the last week of September has now run off, the short 
loan position this week has remained distinctly comfortable. The 
month-end Exchequer return showed that {17} million of ways and 
means were still outstanding on September 30, and it also gives some 
indication of the great extent of the precautions taken by the banks 
early in London’s ‘‘ Thanksgiving ’’ week—pre-encashments of TDR’s 
nominally maturing during the month of September reached the 
record total of {109-5 million. 


(Continued on page 506) 
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GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The 27th ordinary general meeting of The 
Great Universal Stores, Limited, was held, 
on the 2nd instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Archibald 
Mitchelson, Bt., circulated with the account: 
The consolidated trading profit of the group 
before depreciation, loan interest and taxation, 
is £1,054,072, as against £889,754 last year, 
an increase of £164,318. Much of this increase 
in profit has, of course been taken up by 
taxation which amounts to £621,264, being an 
increase of £116,526 over last year. These 
profits do not include the trading results of 
the Jays and Campbells group. The results 
will permit of the payment of a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 9} per cent., free of 
tax which makes 124 per cent. free of tax for 
the year, This is an increase of 14 per cent free 
of tax over last year. The directors’ report of 
the Jays and Campbells group shows that the 
operating companies earned in their financial 
years ended during 1944 trading profits of 
£446,546 as compared with £295,813 in the 
previous year. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


Since the close of the year under review 
Jays and Campbells (Holdings), Limited, has 
acquired at a cost of £823,071 a 57 per cent. 
holding of the ordinary capital of the old- 
established business of the British and 
Colonial Furniture Company, Limited, which 
company in turn controls The Cavendish 
Furniture Company, Limited, and Wood- 
house and Co., Limited, Canada. This brings 
a further 159 shops and warehouses within 
our group, making a total of over 400 shops 
and warehouses dealing in furniture in the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions. Your 
board has in the current year acquired over 
go per cent. of the ordinary share capital in 
The Tyne Plywood Works, Limited, one of 
the largest manufacturers of plywood in the 
country. The purchase has been carried out 
on an exchange of shares basis, which has re- 
ceived the sanction of H.M. Treasury and 
which has involved the issue of some 159,500 
new G.U.S. §s. ordinary shares since the date 
of the accounts under review. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the managing director, Mr. Isaac 
Wolfson, also circulated: — 


Some little while ago I crossed the Atlantic 
primarily to visit in order to inspect 
and confer with the management of stores 
recently acquired by your company in Mon- 
treal, Toronto and other Canadian cities. The 
outlook for your business in the Dominion of 
Canada is most satisfactory. I feel that many 
manufacturers in this country may benefit 
through our acquisition of the large and 
efficient chain of retail shops. Additional out- 
lets for British-made products are there when 
the time comes and ships in ample numbers 
ply to and fro. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT 


The supreme importance of increasing ex- 
ports from this country presses with emphasis 
on the minds of statesmen and economists. 
I am proud that this company has taken wise 
and practical steps to enable exports to flow 
across the seas. Your company, with its 
various subsidiaries, is now one of the largest 
distributors of household furniture and 
domestic goods, not only in Great Britain 
but also in the British Empire. 

I am pleased to say that since the end of 
the financial year there has been a consider- 
able increase in the sales of our mail order 
and other subsidiaries. When controls are 
lifted, enterprising firms will be given the 
opportunity of showing their paces. I am 
confident that this company will be in the 
forefront of endeavour. 

The report was adopted. 


RICHARD THOMAS AND 
BALUWINS, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ninety-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Richard Thomas and Baldwins, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, London, W. 

Mc E. H. Lever (chairman of the company) 


presided. 

Sir Harold Howitt, F.C.A. (representing 
the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Company), read the report of his firm 
on the accounts. 

The chairman moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts and the payment of an 
additional dividend on the preference shares 
of 34 per cent., less tax, and of a dividend 
of 125 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
shares. 
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Lt.-Col. J. B Neilson, C.MG., DSO 
C.A. (joint managing director), seconded the 
and, after the chai 


r I . I n had replied 
to questions, it was carried unanimously 

All the directors were re-elected and the 
auditors (Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell ang 
Company) having been reappointed, the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman and directors, 





BRITISH HOMOPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


TURNOVER INCREASED 


The panwe general mprting of the British 
Homophone Company, Limited, was held, 
the 27th ultimo, e pm : "= 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), said that the net profit for the year, 
before charging taxation, was £12,054, which 
compared with £12,187 last year. Their 
wholly-owned subsidiary company, Ebonestos 
Industries, Ltd., made a profit of £20,996, as 
against £31,433. The taxation, however, was 
very much lower, with the result that the 
combined profit of the two companies, profits 
after taxation, were some £800 higher at 
£9,891. Although their turnover for the year 
was larger than for the previous period, the 
combined net profits of the two undertakings 
were lower, although the incidence of taxation 
enabled them to show a larger divisible sum 
to the shareholders. 

The maintenance of control and the pres- 
sure at which they had been working had not 
permitted them to prepare adequately during 
the war, so suddenly terminated, for the 
problems with which they were now faced. 
The principal of those was the long period 
necessary for making new tools for carrying 
out new contracts. They were also experi- 
encing difficulty in obtaining the powder 
necessary for their work. That might be, in 
some measure, because of the export of raw 
material, and also to the greater demand on 
the powder by manufacturers owing to the 
larger variety and colours of powder required 
by the industry. One trusted that the Govern- 
ment would have before it the need for keep- 
ing raw materials in the country, which would 
employ workers at home and provide goods 
for export. 

The board had definite plans for the future 
which he believed would ensure the con- 
tinued prosperity of the business. 

The report was adopted. 





(Continued from page 505) 


Owing to the prospect of continued large subscriptions to the various 
tap issues, the Treasury's demands on the market this week were 
motlerate. The TDR call was raised to £150 million, at which it 
nominally balanced maturities, but the net new money required was 
425 million, compared with about {38 million in the previous week. | 176!-4 
At the same time, the discount market had a smaller volume of 
Treasury bills to pay for. The syndicate restored its bid to the 
£99 14s. 11d. at which it normally tenders for 92-day (as well as 91-day) 
bills, but despite this reduction in the market offer, the average 
(discount) allotment rate fell quite sharply, indicating the presence 
of substantial official tenders. Thus the market quota dropped from 
46 to 31 per cent, equal to roughly £40 million of bills. 

Against this smaller take-up of bills, the market had rather larger 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained un hanged 


99 -80-100 -30. 


and October 3rd. 


Congo. Francs 176}-} 


between September 26th and October 3rd. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ to { (4-86}) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03}. Camada. § to! 
(4-83) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. 
French Empire. Francs 199j-200. 
Holland. fis. 10-68-70. Dutch W. 
. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. i oe 
) Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 84564 
cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7 -6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office. Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 
Turkey. Piastres 520. ttaly. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between September 26t! 


Francs to } (25 -294) 17-30-40 

Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 1685-9. 
indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Belgium. Francs 
Portugal. Escudos (11() 99 -80-100 -20 ; mail transfer> 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 7h. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17-1644 Belgian 


Per $ $3-34. tran. Ri. 128-150. 








maturities than usual. Early in the week, too, the position was further 
eased by the release of some /8 million (net) in Government loan 
interest. The banks were again in the market for bills—the enquiries 
extended to December’s as well as November’s—but the turnover was 
smailer than in the previous week, partly because recent sales have 
relieved the former pressure on market books, and partly because of 
the ease in money. 

The Bank return, as expected, shows a very large reduction in 
Government securities—they are down by nearly (40 million—in 
consequence of the repayment of ways and means advances. Bankers’ 
balances have fallen even more heavily, owing to an increase both in 
public deposits and in the active note circulation. But, at {233 million, 
they are still well above the level of the early part of last month. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.--The following rates remained unchanged between 
September 26th and October 3rd :-— 


Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 14,°,; 3 months, 14% ; 4 months, 14-l%% ; 6 months, 14-1}%. Treasury 
Bills; 2 months, 1-1,4,°, ; 3 months, 1-14 %. y-to-day money, 1-1}%%. Short 
1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit at call, $%; at notice, 3%. 


, 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which ao rale 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





os a ae aes 
New York | Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct, |; Oct 

on | 2% | 3a 2 | 29 bv. c sk 1. earinng 

j | ! 
Cables :— | Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
London ....... | 40258 s. | doz | #o2,g | 40295 ; 40258 | 4053, 
Montreal...... 90125 | 90-125! 90-125 90-125 | 90-000 | 90-060 | 90° 
Zuricht....... | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-35 | 25-33 | 238 
Buenos Airest . | 24-95 24:95 | 24-95 | 24-95 24-92 | 24-90 | 24 = 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 525 | 5-25 | 5:25 523 
Lisbon........ | 4-05 4-05 | 4:05 406 | 405 | 405 cas 
Barcelona ..... | 9-20 920 | 920 , 9:20 | 9:20 °? ; 06 

Seodthnie. «+. 24-95 | 24-95 | 24-95 | 24-95 | 23-86 | 25°86 | 2 
{ Free Rate. § Basic. 


(Continued on page 507) 
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(Continued from page 506) 
FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
September 30th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net art 
given after allowing foc repayments and receipts: 


(4 thousands) 





Total ordinary expenditure. ...... 2,751,118 | Total ordinary revenue .......... 1,363,152 

New sinking funds ...........0-. 7.478 | Loans raised: — : 

Loans repaid: — 3°, Defence Bonds (net)....... 43,481 
5% Conversion Loan, 1944..... 150 3°, Savings Bonds, 1965-75.... 289.285 
9°, Conversion Loan, 1945..... 245,093 2)° Nat. War Bonds, 1952. 54 . 170 
24% Nat. Def. Bonds, 1944 48.. 19,933 24°, Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56 . 214,020 

‘Other Debt ° :— 13° Exchequer Bonds, 1950... 124,431 
Internal (met) ....... Miles «00% 3,156 Nat. Savings Certs. (net)....... 42,259 
Rupees Gent) ooc cis oh eee woe . 9,010 Tax Reserve Certs. (net) ....... 72,571 

Increases in balances ......000. ee 106 5° Term. Annuities (net)...... 109,36] 

Floating Debt (net) :-— 
Treasury Bills .... 374, 580 
Public Dept. Adv. ....... coves 45,270 
Bank of England Adv. ........ 17,000 
Treasury Deposits ....... ccoee 263,000 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 17,703 
3,036,044 3,036,044 
INVESTMENT ; 
Stock Exchange: London 
“ FINANCIAL NEws” INDICES 
' | 
| Security Indices Yield 
lotai Corres , ne | Aa a 
1945 Bargains Day 
| mS.E 1944 50 Ord 20 Fixed Old Ord 
shares* Int.t Consols Share; 
| % % 
Gent Ps 6,408 4,165 114-0 136-6 | 2-82 3-79 
> me 6,512 4,251 114-1 136-6 | 2-82 3-78 
Oct a dws $,503 5,780 114-0 136-5 2-81 3°78 
Moma 6,566 4,725 114-0 136 6 2-83 3°79 
a es 6,700 4,54 113-8 136°7 2 82 3°79 


* July 1, 1935100. + 1928-100 
lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 
(August 2) 


30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 3C) 
20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (Apail 26); lowest, 156 -0 


New York 
(WEEKLY INDicEs) (1935-39= 100) 








1945 | 
. ; oe: | Sept. Sept. Sept. 
ow High | 1945 1945 1945 
Jan Sept | ; 
24 21 | 
354 Industrials ......... 108 -6 129 -2 128 -8 129 -2 129-1 
| eter oeeppieew 116-1 142 -2(5) 136 6 138 -6 142 -2 
ee SND ss ccescnns'* 93-2 111 -l(a) lll-l 111-0 1ll:l 
ct, oe ee 106 -7 “a 127 -1(b) 126 6 127 -0 127 -1 
AY. Ve en esc: 4-63 3-89 3-89 3-89 3-92 
ft 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Sept. 14. (b) Sept. 28. 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
DatLty INDEX oF 50 COMMON STOCKS 
(1925= 100) 
1945 Average Transactions 1945 Average Transaction- 
Sept. “Oe. 05 155-7 1,500,000 ae 154-1 890,000 
BB vignan 154-7 1,340,000 sah > Gee, apeceiel 154 -2 1,180,000 
oi) Eb tamne 154°3 480,000 ep eed 154-0 1,040,000 
1945: High, 155-7 (Sept. 20). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nomina! Con- New 
October 6, 1945 Capital versions ay a 
£ £ 
To Shareholdeve. mle <a 54 05944 > > ese S0aaam oes 35,000 - 49,875 
By Stock Exchange Introduction..........+.++- 1,560,939 2,530,964 
Se rere 49,000 «d 42,875 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 508. i 
Including Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
Es ecto rey iWwlesescees oie ot occcecestcy avenues 1 1eeeen 5s 
IDB. i aE ss Pokis €0ce cl acevisecceenecdecessees 2,106, 408,200 1,146,701,910 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. _—_ Foreign 
(to date) U.K ex. U.K. Countries Deb. - yer 
£ £ £ t 
a 1,137,473,555 21,006,145 1,140,453 = 1,101,524,319 7,599,329 50,496,505 
IH... 1146-389, 255 PAT 721 «954.934 1,143,291,272 2,332,789 3,167,849 


* Conversions excluded + Includes Government issues to September 26, 1945, only 
Above figures include ali new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 





New 


Close Close 


York Prices 


Close Close Close Clos 
Sept. Oct 3. Commercia. Sept Oct Sept 
+. Rattroads. 25 2 na industria, 25 2 25 2 
Atlantic Coast .. 69} 69% | Am Smelting .. 60; 62) | .mt. Paper... 324 33] 
an Pacific .... 165 163 Am Viseos. ... 59} 631 | Liggett Myers... 96} 38 
it. Ntbn. Pt... 554 55} | Anaconda .. 1... 3%: 378 | Nat. Distillers... 45 50! 
NY Central.... 28% 27% | Beth Steet ..... 88} 903 | Nat. Steel ...... 75) 28} 
Pennsylvania... 39% 59% | Briggs Mig..... ~5 305 Phelps Dodge . ui 51} sy 
southern ....... 495 49 Celanese of Amer 5 } | Proct. Gamble .. 62 53} 
Tm | Chrysier os 123! 123% Sears Roebuck i354 
. Utilities, etc. | Distillers-Seag. . 562 602 | Shell Union ~ "aa om 
Amer. Tel....... 1824 182: | Eastman Kodak. 195 196 Std. Oi} N.f.... 61} 52: 
Int. Telephone .. 26 27 «| Gen Electric... 47; 485 | 20th Cen. Fox... 293 32} 
Pacific Light ... 54 58! |Gen Motors .. 72) 73$ | United Drug... 2@ 25° 
People’s Gas .... 874 86 | (ntand Steel .... 98) 97 ULS. Steel ka 74415} 
sth. Cal. Ed..... 333 55% | tnt. Harvester... 9 92 West'house E. .. 353 6 
Uaton Tel. ....- 49) 503 nter Nickel.... 3 562 Woolworth ..... 46} 47} 


Overseas Trattic Receipts 





Gross Receipt- | Aggregate Gross 
Zz | tor Week } Receipts 
Name *  Endin | — = 
- 
= 194 + or - 194) + or 
BA and Pacific........) 1s | Sept. 29 1,984,000 | + 14,000 | 24,604,000 + 1.005,000 
B.A Gt. Sonthern ..... 13 , 29 13,319,000 ++ 965 000 40,838,006 1+ 3.485,000 
EA. Westera ..........| 13 29 $1. 501,000 |+ 209,000 14,711,000 + 1.097.000 
anadian Pacific... 2... 38 21 $6,174,000 140,000 (228,821,000 — 387,000 
Do GTroSS......... as Ane 31 $26,795,000 1,638,000 210,499.000 (+ 177,000 
Do ee ee ee ag 3] $816,000 + 4.226.000 21,932,000 -— 998,000 
Centrai Argentine ...... 13 | Sept. 29 £3.125,850 + 57,250 | $9,605,550 |4+ 2 095.350 
U Rilys. of Havana.... 13 29 + 44,990 10.52: 968, 588 | - 7% O11 





t Receipts m Argentine pesos a) Months 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 23% AND EQUITY YIELDS 
Financial News Indices ot 20 fixed-interest securities and 4) 
ordinary shares (July 1, 1935—100) with corrected vield on the 
latter and return on Old Consals 


(ao S -tes 


‘itm 











! | 
rien eine 
Ordinary Shares 


pt ot “| it i 
} } ra ! 

| | Fixed Interest | 
— nis 





05 






ie 
a, 
| % 


500 





sore | eM Ter 
400}-+\-4 |_| Pesan Vise Gor eectre yt 





ey 
25 CH a 


MJJASONOD\JSFMAMJ JASON OD 
1944 1945 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price indices 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 
Group and Number — Rater geiornectnec aes 
of Securities 


Average Yields 


Sept Apri) Aug Sept Sept Aug. | dept 

26, 24, 28, 25, 26 28, | 25, 

19441945 194519451944 1945 | 1945 
eet ce a 

24% Consols (1) .....e0ee2--- | 140-4 148-7 156-9 157-7 | 5182-84 | 2-83 
Home Corpns. (4) ...-.eceee.. | 141°8 | 143-5 145-3 145-4 3-29 3°21} 3:2] 
Ind. Debs. (42)...... Deccan | 122-5 | 124-5 | 123-9 123-8) 3-85 | 3-79) 3-80 
Ind. Pfnce. (101) ....0.ccceee- | 113-9 | 118-7 | 115-4 115-3 | 4-87 | 4-22] 4-23 
Insurance (10)......... cakes | 111-0 | 121-8 | 119-6 121-0} 5:79 3-59] 5-55 
Aircratt Mfg. (5)...........-. | 6246. 66-9| 62-2 63-2] 8-55 8465] 8-45 
NN ee Beh Be wiry ow oe | 106-0 103-0) 91-5 95-0! 5-78; 6-84) 6-58 
Electric Light and Power (16).. | 124-3 127-6 1106 109 | 3-76 426) 4-30 
Electrical Mfg. (13)........... | 164-0 177-5 173-2 174-1) 3-90) 3-70! 3-67 
Meet) 2... s,s esse. | 51-4 58-1 56:1; 58-8) 4:13 3-77 | 3-58 
Home Rails (4) .............. 74-4 67-2 €6-4 65-4) 6:07 6-62) 6-59 
Stores and Catering (17) ...... | 85:9} 95-8) 92-5! 92:9) 3-00) 2-92] 2-94 
Brewing and Distilleries (20)... | 152-7 166-0 163-9 167-3} 4-21 4-12} 4-04 
Miscellaneous (20)...........-. 77-2 80-5 77°4 78-0 | 3-75 5-71 3 -67 
Industrials — | | | 

(AM Classes) (158) .......... | 839 88-6) 84-0 852 427 4-35 | 427 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 30, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was /72,891,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {130,984,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £280,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£7,478,404 the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is £1,395,445,000 against /1,616,394,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE — 


— — SS 


Receipts into “the 
Exchequer 
€ — 





Esti- . 
Revenue | mate, ew Apri | Week 's Days 
194 - . ‘ended ended 
| Sept. Sep ‘ a) | so 
ote | i948 1 
1945 | a | 
ORDINARY Ege te | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1350000, 416,810, 448,178 25,683) 22,333 
GOES vec nnccon 80,000 10,840, 10,798 460, 280 
E state, etc., Duties 115,000, 54,419, 57,032 1,507, 1,733 
oe | 19,000. 6, 991, 11,074 23, 250 
NE ie egante 500, coo) 16,181 17,743 705 830 
E.P.T. 244,300 214,683. 14,565, 8,710 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 130 eel os 10 

















Total Inland Rev. ‘2065000 749,671 759,629 42, 943 34,146 


Customs.....+.+» 589,000 284,208 277,838 12,280) 10,474 
Excise .......000 | 541,000 250,000 264,000 24,000 27,000 











Total Customs &! | | } 
Excise .....0-> /1130000 534,208) 541,838 36,280 37,474 

Motor Duties ....| 30,000 3,909 9,093 ... | 

Post Office (Net | 


Receipts) ...... ree ghee ine 
Wireless Licences| 4,850 1690 1,790 400 380 
Crown Lands... .| — 470 470 20. 60 
Receipts from Sun- | 

dry Loans..... | 11, 500 2,410 4,892 


Miscell. Receipts. . 
Total Ord. Rev.. 


23,000! 43,094 45,440 1,908 831 
1} 


- 3265000 1335452 1363152 81,551 72,891 


| | | 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 56,650 56,150 1,750 1,400 











Total 2 «0 cscccces 3379100 1592102,1419302 83,301 74,291 





j Sicuies out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
| ‘payments 
| (£ thousands) 








| Esti- 
Expenditure a — April Week 8 Days 
ae ro ended ended 
Sept. | Sept. _ _ 
30, 30, , , 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. .... 465,000 214,339 231,313 1,721 2,295 
Payments to N. 
Ieefend.......- 11,000 3,950 4,535 357 425 
Other Cons. Fund | i 
Services ....... 8,000 3,621) 4,171 266 101 
ened coon cana’ 484,000 221,909 240,020 2,344 2,821 
Supply Services. . 5084817 2722702 2511099 147330 128163 
Det eivnsccndadh 5568817,2944612 2751118 § 149674 130984 130984 











SELF- Barancme | ' 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114, 100 56,650 56,150 1,750 1,400 


Total ..cccsccces (5682917 3001262 2807268 151424 132384 
| 





A change has been made in . the method ‘of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
bemg shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£404,159 to 42,607,271, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


increased the gross National Debt by 
£57,061,006 to £23,716 millions. 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees..................0005 93 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 








£ *000 ; 
Net Recerpts Net RePayMENTS 

Treasury Bills ..... 80,187 | 2% Con. Loan, 1945 250 

Nat. Savings Certs.. 5,250 4% Nat. Def, Bds., 
3% Def. Bonds .... 13,029 % 1944-48 ......... 19,933 
24% Nat. War Bds:, 3% Term. Annuities 1,525 

1954-56 ......... 127,170 | “ Other Debt ” 

3°, Savings Bonds, Internal ........ 581 
SEP TDi ses once 92,113 External........ 2,179 
Ways & Means Adv. 58,400] Treasury deposits .. 65,500 
Tax Res. Certs. .... 031 
376,149 89,999 


FLOATING DEBT 


(f millions) 


$$$ $$ $$ 














Treasury “a - Trea- 
Bills Advances sury | Total 
Date | a — Float- 
ing 
Ten | Public — by Debt 
, Tap j Banks 
der Depts. | Eng- 
| land 
1944 | } 
—> 3695-3 449 -8 | 21-0 | 1582-0, 5748-1 
5 | j 
June 30 1600 0 2188-2' 596-4 | 36-5 | 2075-5) 6496-7 
July 7 1620 20 -0) Not available 
» 14 |1640-0) . i. | 
on |1660 -0 * - | 
a . \1680 ‘0; 309-6 510-5] 2132-5, 6632-6 
Aug. 4 1690 0 Not available 
» 11 11690 -0) ‘a . 
= 18 |1690 -0 ri ; 
\1690 -0 2285-0, 579-6| 0-7 {2185-5 6740-8 
Sept. ‘I 1690 -0 Not availa’ 
. 1690 -0) - “ 
> an \1690 -0, : . 
» 22 1690-0 a a 
»29| 4055-2 | 621-0] 17-7] 2122-0 6815-9 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| | Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
RE Tn Seed abcernl Rate | Allotted 
Tender | nial of Allot- = 
\A | ment in. 
| Offe red 2 Allotted : | Rate 
1944 SS = 
= , 110-0 | 228-3 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 
June 29 130-0) 222-5 130-0; 20 0-78 48 
july 6 130-0 215-0 130-0. 20 0-54 48 
» 13) 130-0 | 230-7 | 130-0!) 19 11-85 36 
» 20 130-0, 229-1 130-0, 19 11-99 38 
» 27 130-0 224-3) 130-0 20 00-18 42 
Aug. 3 130-0 | 246-3 130-0 19 11-76 30 
» 10 | 130-0, 242-1 130-0, 19 11-85 33 
» 17 130-0, 227-0 1300/ 20 0-12 40 
» 24) 130-0 224-55 130-0) 20 0-58 41 
» 31 | 130-0 238-1 130-0, 20 2-32 33 
Sept. 7 | 130-0 | 253-1 130-0} 20 2-02 26 
» 14!) 130-0) 236-3 130-0) 20 2-63 37 
" 21 130-0,/ 223-4 130-0) 1911-48 | 46 
28 130-0 251-4 130-0 20 0-04 | 31 


On Septe mber 28 applications at £99 ‘14s. 11d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 31 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Applica- 
tions at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for October 5, For the week ended October 6 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of {150 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


( £ —— 




















Week at 3% 3% ‘ 
ate C. | Defence | Savings wT nag 
| mee BEY Beth emne ln) 

1945 
July 24 | 53,847 1,799 6,092 5,529 

» 1 | 3,645 1,622 4,775 5,977 
Aug. 7 2,974 1,548 3,679 6,342 

me | 2,607 1,236 8,233 4,481 

oon 3,259 1,556 12,671 8,104 

» 28 | 2,586 1,771 11,229 8,048 
Sept. 4 | 2,338 506 8,558 10,064 

ee | 2,605 1,693 7,333 9,776 

a | 4,244 35,565 34,865 61,231 

oc 4,497 7,391 28,164 30,174 
Oct. 2 ie es | 19,264 17,863 
Totals | 
__to date |1,439,845° | 852,760° le. 215,876 § 3,203,639t§ 

* 305 weeks. t 248 weeks. t 236 weeks. 


t to! Including all Series. 
nterest free ns received by the Treasu: 
Unt Son anasuted A total value of £72 186443, 
J princi of Sav 

soonest fies, 070,000 a been —< ne 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
OCTOBER 3, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015, 1% 
In Cireln. ... 1333,378,348] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . > me, 348,412 
partment .. 16,869,485 | Other Secs. 626,597 
Silver Coin . 9,89] 
. ime. of Fid. 
ssue ....... 1350,000,00, 
Gold Coin and ” 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz, fine). .... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 282,539.43 
One ear ee 3,536,873 | Other Secs. : , 
Public Deps.®. 9,554,525] Discounts and 
conneniqcatiitiinncennees Advances... 6,682,996 
Other Deps. : Securities... 11,300,633 
Bankers..... 232,933,884 —_—_——_. 
Other Accts 57,037,050 17,982,929 
Gineiawuenies Notes bee ebeee 16,869,485 
289,970,934 | Gold & Silver 
Rein sca 04 223,080 
317,615,332 ~ 317,615,332 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis. 
of National Debt oad Dividend ‘Accounts. oe 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£_ millions) 


ee 





om | 9 











Issue Dept. : pee ok. 
Notes in circulation ..... (1158 - 1, 1329- 5 1329 -9 1333-4 
Notes in banking depart- 

ie sews s +804 kanes 41-5 20-8 20-3 169 
Government debt and 

securities® ........... 11199 -3:1349 -5 1349 4.13494 
Other securities......... 06 O58 O06 04 
Gis 0.5.5 deen «alder teas 0-2) O-2 O02 02 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/-, 172/3 172/3 172/3 

Banking Dept. : 

Deposits : | 
PED shi ow asdppimdosek 8-6 9:7 55 946 
Aa eee | 177-8 248-3 279-1 232-9 
GCs 3 0646% 60064000 58-3. 54-6 53-1 570 
Was cbdwsedussscuce 244-7 312-6 337-7 299°5 

Securities : | 
EOD. ocsccéuawes | 196-9 295-2) 322-2 282:5 
Discounts, etc........... | 75 2:7 36 67 
BE dc. cc oe ckosinbehe 14-2 11-7 95 3 
BOONES Ksubi a enwks sens | 218-6 309-6 335-3 300°5 

Banking dept. res. ........ | 43-7 21-0 206 17:1 

: = ° o 0 
” “ Proportion ” TP yc | 17-8 6-7) 60 57 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital 414,555,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from 1, 300 million to £1,350 
million on July 3, 1945. 

PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ — thousands 





Week | Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 





Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

3%, | 2 | 30, | 23. 

1944 = s-:1945 1944 1945 
Working days :— 6 | 6 | 230 | 228 
Birmingham....... 1,209 1,645 | 67,782 | 66,012 
PEs cenbtenat 2,059 | 2,486 | 69,958 | 75,446 
SN send aes sane 750 | 598 | 25,301 26,899 
ni hs 44d eenee 609 | 874 | 23,178 | 28,706 
SE nf >archenaue 1,781 | 2,033 | 45,281 | 47,121 
ROOEONT. . wedecesc 686 680 | 31,279 | 33,711 
Liverpool ......... ; 4,769 7,930 197,930 208,861 
Manchester........ 3,620 | 4,340 | 129,036 152,757 
Newcastle......... 1,710 | 1,774 | 66,638 67,795 
Nottingham....... 103 | 152 | 15,657 _ 17,806 
Shoffheld .. ..cccece 785 | 672 | 35,969 35,496 
Southampton...... 177 | 209 6,171 7,415 
12 Towns......... 18, 258 | 23, 393 | 714,180 746, 025 
er 7,059 ! me 982 293, 015 314, 545 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for old 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
rose from 25}d. to 44d. for cash and for two months on 
September 24th. On September 22nd the New York 
market price for silver had risen from 44jc. to 70fc- 

Bombay bullion prices were as follows :— 

- Silver 


per 
Fine PTolas 100 Fine Tolas 


s. a. Rs. 4. 
mi 8 136 10 
1% 8 13% 2 
75 5 135 8 
4 #9 133 10 
Market Closed 


74 Al 132 14 
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THE REVENUE 


1—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
‘Year ars March $l, 1946, as compared with the corresponding Periods of the © preceding Year. 








Period from April 1 to September 30, 1945, compared 


Quarter from July 1 to September 30, 1945, compared 
with the we Period of the preceding Year 


with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year 
slilealbiiaiin anradidecibithniaeacs coccimhdassi cadens oe 
















































































di | the Year met et | ; ee Coe ae 
Diaries coding | ‘Quarter ending 1945-46 | Period ending | Period ending | 
— Sept. 30, | Increase Decrease | Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, | Increase Decrease 
1945 mo | lle 
a so ig lees Rneatimpiniaiiat he IRs I eT { Didecnisniiegansinilnil . 
OrpinarY Revenue £ £ £ £ f | f | | £ | f 
Inland Revenue— | 
Income Ta&...cccccecccccesvecs 245,695,000 254,366,000 8,671,000 eee | 1,350,000,000 | 416,810,000 | 448,178,000 | 31,368,000 ion 
_ ee eee sete e eee eeeeees 4,084,000 3,406,000 | ane 678,000 | 80,000,000 | 10, 840,000 | 10,798,000 | eh 42,000 
Resets Ge... DOE nde diusnscs oy 26,449,000 28,734,000 | 2,285,000 i } 115,000,000 54,419,000 57,032,000 | 2,613,000 | ie? 
Stamps .....eeececcecrcscecccnes 4,689,000 6,563,000 1,874,000 ws | 19,000,000 | 6,991,000 11,074,000 | 4,083,000 } 
National Defence Contribution ... 9,701. 000 | 9,975,000 274,000 1} 500.000 16,181,000 17, 143.000 1,562,000 oe 
Excess Profits Tax ....... aaron 141,435,000 | 128,683,000 | a 12, 782, 000 | 000,000 4 244/300, 000 | 214,683,000 ah | 29,617,000 
Other Inland Revenue Duties.... 50,000 | 25,000 | aes | 5,000 | 1,000,000 130,000 | 121,000 9,000 
Total Inland Revenwe........ | 432,103,000 | 431,752,000 | 13,104,000 | 13,455,000 | 2,065,000,000 748,67, 00 | 789,629,000 | 39,626,000 29,668,000 
| “ 
Customs and E xcise— } | | | i 
elite hin eetevbansnedan se 142,451,000 | 136,615,000 | a 5,836,000 | 589,000,000 | 284,208,000 | 277,838,000 | a 6,370,000 
Bars. cca ccwncessadcocseseness 127,300,000 134,800,000 7,500,000 ae | 541,000,000 | 250,000,000 | 264,000,000 14,000,000 
} a —_—____— a eens iiniinisieneareeganegiin a eapiishdiliantatiatos — a 
Total Customs and Excise.... | 269,751,000 271,415, 000 7,500,000 | 5,836,000 1, 130, 000, 000 534,208,000 | 541, 838,000 | 14,000,000 | 6,370,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties ..........2.0+. 1,830,000 | 4,543,000 2,713,000 | a 30,000,000 | 3,909,000 | 9,093,000 | + —5,184,000 | a 
Post Office (Net Receipts)........... pi ie oe ee = j re ie sua } 
Wireless Licences |. . oo. cc ccsecvacnes 840,000 860,000 20,000 a 4,850,000 | 1,690,000 1,790,000 | 100,000 | 
Crown Lands... w.csccccccccccccee se 200,000 210,000 10,000 des 1,000,000 470,000 470,000 a | 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ........ 1,131,971 2,198,055 1,066,084 | 11,150,000 2,409,803 4,892,223 | 2,482,420 | 
Miscellaneous Receipts .............. 28,400,875 | 40,402,298 12,001,423 | an 23,000,000 | 43,094,063 063) =F 45,439,631 | 2,345,568 | 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 734,256, 846 | 751, 380, 353 36,414,507 19,291,000 | 3, 265, 000, 000 | 1,335,451,866 | 1,363,151,854 63,737,988 36, 038, 000 
Of Neeeseagtgdoasicninee i j oer eer ee ereee —— 
' £17,125,507 | £27, 699, 988 
Net Increase | Net Increase 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | | | 
Post Office Revenue ...........-+00- 28,400,000 28,400,000 ass ase | 114,100,000 | 56,560,000 56,150,000 he | 500 000 
| FARE sc <n ttavgvvencescergese | 762,656,846 | 779,780,353 | 3,414,507 | 19,291,000 3,379, 100,000 1,392,101,866 | 1,419, 301, 854 | 63, 731, 988 36,538, 000 
4 linieriidestdnstatntninatmameienes i mtienignmmsntmenneinl Canes J eS ne! A ciel — ——— 
£17,123,507 | | £27,199,988 
| Net Increase Net Increase 
| i 
II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 
September 30, 1945, as arte with the corresponding pe riod of the Preceding * Year. 
Estimate for | Period ending | Period ending ; Estimate for | Period ending Period ending 
RECEIPTS. the Year Sept. 30, Sept. 30, ISSUES. the Year { Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1945-46 944 1945 1945-46 1944 1945 
x Fete ei a g 
£ £ £ ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. £ | £ | £ 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I | 3,265,000,000 | 1,363,151,854 | 1,335,451,866 Interest and Management of National 
ae ee ee 465,000,000 214,338,619 231,313,155 
Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 11,000,000 3,950,204 4,535,479 
Other Consolidated Fund Services...... 8,000,000 3,620, 566 4,171,013 
I Soe 484,000,000 221,909,389 | 240,019,647 
Total Supply Services (excluding 
Self-Balancimg) ....ccicvceasses 5,084,817,000 | 2,722,702,195 | 2,511,098,742 


Total Ordinary Expenditure ... 5,568,817,000 | 2,944, él 584 2, 751, 118, 389 


SELF-BALANCING EXPBNDITURE. 


Post Office Expenditure corresponding to 


Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in | 

































Account I ....... eT ape ote 114,100,000 RGWORUE occ ccccccssccvenevces 114,100,000 | 66,650,000 56,150,000 
Total Revenue...........- eh dadkae Cmnnnee a 1,392,101,866 | 1,419,301,854 SS RIDE is 6 ncn Rawtacccksecoaacees 3,001,261,584 | 2,807,268,389 
Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— , 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade 
ley “Act, 1939 f ) : oo aches se emeen 133,009 124,223 Guarantees Act, 1959 <cccccceesicccccoscocce 133,009 124,223 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
(a) For Cap: ital Expenditure Issues— Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) ME ccadasendcakscxathowencavedksans+amaes 4,300,000 2,900,000 
RF BI Soo cv cvcdcivcrsiccscetoves 4,300,000 2,900,000 
(b) For other Issues (Net) ......ccccecceeeeeeees 1,604,451,372 | 1,317,849,732 
Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941*.......... 11,579,000 om Sinking Funds......... grheeendncsasebeunwnenieseess 7,234,165 | 7,478,404 
Receipts under Section 16 (3) of the War Risks Insurance Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936.... 875,000 1,160,000 
AE ak PERT + os cade ons Cob anus css eaeupne 90,000,000 ee 
Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade Guarantees 
Repayments, &¢.— hittin 80s sheen ctnpnaanaieamanarenctene 428,000 716,000 
In 
“Trade Guctee hot ee . * “ : ; ee 203,200 3,234,600 Issues under Section 8 (1) of the Housing (Temporary 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement (Facilities) Accommodation) Act, 1944 ......cccceeeeeeeeeees a 15,000,000 
1 Soe, ane — * Bection © 26 of the Tithe er a Issues under Section 4 (2) of the Housing (Scotland) 
D respect of | er tion of t ithe . 
; Act, 1936 Tc ee ci ea aet oss bmive.o ah | 1,389,151 1,178,934 RRs PEG os bride $tleekievennapech cin ceneeanss ai 30,506 
1 respect of Issues under Section 1 of the North 
hae dektcedue whet val 100,000 Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Armaments 
Aiantic Shipping Act, 1954 Cet Tee Credit) Agreement Act, 1938.......sccceeeeeeeees “ | nl 
14,251,942 834,783,951 —__—_—— 
naan n Sept. 30, Sept. 30, | 3,014,231,758 | 2,834,677,527 
Balances in Exchequer on "= | 1945 : 1944. 945. 
ci Eegh f ae "of E cee ee 1 $10 072 1 3 347 
Bank of E 15 52,023 o Ogiand ... ? ’ ’ ’ 
Beak of bead... 2/on sts | aeons Bank of Ireland... 543,046 683,924 | 
(me 2,492,934 2,500,847 re a cman 2,513,118 | 2,607,271 
4 3,016, 744,876 | 2,837,284,798 £ 3,016,744,876 Fs 2,837,284, 798 

















* In addition to the sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to amounts paid out of the Vote of Credit to meet expenditure under the Act. 
Treasury, September 29, 1945. 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF CANADA ee ee 
RETURNS Million Can. $’s Million Francs 
———T" Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. Ae esereeels i 
ite | ‘e j 2 | 12 i ¢ j one Sept. Sepu, 
Million $’s Reserve: tbe LLL! 64-69, 268-68 176-08 180-48 Gold ....: eenvceeoe., 15,151 75,151 75,151 75,151 
12 US.F-R. Banks od gee = Sept. Sept. Securities NBs 1451 -78 1653 -21 1635 -61 1652 -59 rae enemas ane 30199) 30,3201 $0,468! 30.545 
RESOURCES A > | ’ IABILITIES s : . : ‘ 
Gold certifs, on hand and due) 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Note circulation ....... 970 -60; 1094 -64 1103 -43 1106 -70 Advances to State: 480.404 480.406 4 ; 
its: 83-21 56-11 64-66 53-10 BN ns oo osees 0, 80,506 480,506 
from Treasury ........... 18,170 17,221 17,207 17,195 Deposits ; Dom. Govt... 446-96. 427-04 (a) In occupation costs . 426,000 426 000 426,000 426.009 
Total remerved ow... scccnces 18,917 17, 921 17,921 17,919 Chartered banks ....... 418-56 471-26 4 at Hiecty advenees..| 0 Nil Na as 
sare ty ag prenhleebed 264 | 215 222 2 oo + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign (c) Fixed advances..... 54.404 54,406 54,506 54.505 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... 16,501 22,808 22,905 23,186 ee ee ine oe 
et te ote niga Sal ee CORTE See ee ee NE cc cccnsshaxaeses 457,816 469,652, 479,309 483,617 
Total SOs0UPOOS 26 nekcc cose 37,724 43,603. 43,882 43,755 Saket... 132'446 123.384) 112'833 los oa, 
a Ene 23,930 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA a) Government accs.... 92,368 80,246 71.22 63.93) 
F.R. notes in cirn. ........- 20,087 23,984 23,976 ee aa 40.078 43138 41.608 Sot 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 900 §6—6. 950 «1,020 = 860 Million rupees 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......... 13,355 15,329 15,552 15,273 w 
Govt. deposits............- 483 598 427 961 Sept. Aug. | Aug. i wl rae 
Total deposits ............. 15,465 17,464 17,505) 17,741 15, 24 31, CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENT INA 
Total liabilities ............ 37,424 43. 603 43,882 43,755 ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 ne 1945 
Reserves Fatio...... 26.000 53 +2% 43 2% 43 -2%'43 0% Gold coin & bullion. | 444 444 44404440 444 Million paper pesos 
BANK AND TREASURY Rupee coin ......... ' 441 167 178 170) 171 ‘ 
RESOURCES Balances abroad. ....| 2,837 4,615 4,278 4, 719 4,801 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,825. 20,096 20,096) 20 093 Sterling securities..../ 8,313 10,787 10,343 10, 425! 10,423 Te Oe 
Treasury & bank currency...| 7,114 4,216) 4,222 4,222 Ind. Govt. rup. secs... .| o78 ov + ote - ue. = a ug 
~ LiaBILiTLEs Investments ........ ‘ , : ' 
Money in circulation........ 23 658 27,793 27,777 27,729 LIABILITIES ASSETS Tote vo va ro 
Treasury cash and dep. ....., 2,856 2,865 2.696 3,221 Notes in circulation. .| 9.382 11,436 11,394 11,518 11,512 Gold at home Paine sd ine sgors:| RaRe) Date bats) a2 
, £5 Deposits : Govt...... | 1,759. 3,667 3,830 3,719 3,767 Other gold an _ -_ — ee 5118 
DN castor vodeewel 1,004 998 1,052 1,141 1,149 Non, Int. Govt. bonds...... on = = 86 
BANK OF BELGIUM Reserve ratio .......'92 -4% 93 5% '93 ‘5% 93 6%, 93 6% Treasury bonds............ 5 51 
Million Belgium Frs. ; ; cna snte ms ae eS 
cha ‘Aug. | tL. “Re | St CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND ee Cee «+ ates eee 45RD 4.555 4956 
i 7 a ee 1,270 1,570 1,57C 1.485 
Aasae 1345 | 45 1945 | 1945 = — ne : Certs. of participation ...... 168 «6176 «6178S: 
ND vn ovens sehodathhanbun a 218) 6426 30,426 30,426 " Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Reserve ratio. .......ssee-. 83 -3°/,'86 -1% 86 -3°,, 86 -4°,, 
Foreign exchange........ "3.164 3,975. 3,863 3,928 26, 8, | 2 
Private loans and discounts. . 548 612 530 569 Asserts 1944 1945 1945 1945 ee 
Loans to State ......++0-++) 45,752 46,937 47,140 46,778 Fo Gold ok. ce eens 245 265 2:65 2-65 
LiaBiLi Tigs British Govt. secs. ......... 24-60 28-92 28-92 28-92 
Ee 62,458 63,527 63,749 63,875 Sterling balances..........- | 1-74 1-33 1-50 1-57 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
(a) Govt. accounts 3 3 alte daemon 29-51 33-97 34-02) 34-09 
o) Spots sntoesie 5,446, 6128 5,0]2 aus bee ecepeeen 2° o> : Million Turkish pounds 
NAL BANK SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK r 
p ; Aug. Aug 
SWISS NATIONA Million £’s Us us ug 
jit eer *? a ae ior | a Gold 5. 2689 2921 292 1 
— 3 aes oo Sept. | Sept. Assers (1944 «1945 1945 1945 Clearing and other exch.....--- 8 0 8} 4), 58-0 
’ ‘ j ‘bulli . . . T  eiseenkackeont : 6 1254 
ee eens. | Smee... 21-20, 27.86 27-86 27-86 | Commercial bills 2.22.22... 559-4 548.8 S810 
GE odusussatweoule * x *O) ¢ : poets eae 4* . : } ; . ek - 45 -2 453 
Sostopwmmeties ib eo Bn a a baal Seen 2 83 
Disci “Sale CESS 47-4 45- a | ; 1 ee a Te Se) a ne. we. 260 ae : ceccescee 
Advance BoM ees cal Stal aka deal ane ee eee 369 5 Or oe cs Notes in ae -| 956°8 952°5 9436 
NT Geass a eee et fe meee. y. 43 31 161 88/162 -89 159 63 Miseccsbccsscacecovseep feeb) 208-3 | 1064 
ee leigh 46 5-28 6-01 | Clearing and other exch | 98-9) 37-8 35-7 
Notes in circulation. | 2915 *8 3457 -6 3462 4 3535 +5 3520-8 Others.......... } 6 ' sledors g and otherexch....... 
Other sight liabs.....! 236 +5 1215-9122] -2 1171 +7 1202 -0 Reserve ratio............0. 46" i" a6. 5%, 46 5%, 46-7, 
i ee pret 1944 1945 
| i. Unit of 7: as eee ; aatildieeah th idl icecaieiksaatiieae 
Cates tte 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942, 1943 | 1944 | | Mar. | Apeil May | June Feb. | Mar. April May June 
eal ak tL 7 7 | 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,859,432 $9. kms. | ee " 
1 fadust. pede adj. F.R.B....... | 1935-39100 | ... vo | ove | coo | cos | coe || 242 239) 236] 235) «236, 235) 230/226 22 
2 
unad. F.R.B ino “58, “io9 “i2s “ie2l “igs, “339 “235| 238 237 236 «236, 232 232, 229 226 2 
olece 4 ; 9 201 279 360 353' 364 361 356 354 346 «60345 «= 336) 326 S12 
; eat, fuel aE RB. | = 3 10, 109 das 442) 158) ine anil avs iva) les ies) vel nel ove) 17813 
a le eeee | } i 
x Minerals, adj. F ae . | 107,67, 106,117,125, 129 13 140,139, 140, 145,142) 141, 142, 140,138, 45 
Building contracts aw _ i | | | | 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B.. ceceseees | 1923-25—100 117 «#28 «=6p72—s«C ‘ésédaDD’”séd'SSC(tsC«éi:COtsié«é@AdZY @ 6% COSHH 72) 10 = . 
iSite | of la & f Bos ef 2 oe 2 ee Be ee BE 
8. Other, a FE seeeeeses r } ; } } 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R-B...... } 1935-39= 100 | 152 78 101 109 130 138 = 137 140,138,138, 139), is 186 141 = a 
10. Dept. store sales, adj. P RE. sscécccs 1 | UT 75 106 «114 133, 149168) 16, 185 173 181 176 «211 «6223 
E t— i} 
11. Soe-ngrionibarel, adj. F. RB, ceosseee "000 ove Teco | 30,3831 32, 784 35,668 38, 447 —_— 38,690! | $a233 ste89 38, eta s m6, » ssi a 31, 7 I. = oS 
12. aay WD. occcse 7 edi oe te 
13. = RB. we.scee || 1939200 |! 106-0 77-6 100-0 104-7 117-5 126-7 130 9 127 alt 128-9 128-0 137 7) 136-7, 136-7, 135-11 134-2 2 135°5 
14. Factory, adj. FRB. fiekibovitienane | . cial kcal tee Rie EE oak | 172-1) 169- 4 167- 7 166-7) 160- 2 158-4 155-5 152-4 14 
Tg EL UR, cccecveccccce © o 106-1 66-4 100-0 107-5 132-1 154-0 175-7 166-6 171-6 168-6 166-7 166-1) 159-7, 158-0 154-8 151-4 148-9 
16. payrolls, unadj. F FARB. «+... | nat ju “8 50-7, 100-0 114-5 167-5 245-2 330-4 334-2 “ls 335 SHS sa 329-0 325 6 317 2 = ve 
bh tekesass umber at io ba ad Ses ee . . . . . : 
is nee earnings, B.LS....... | Cents | soo | 45 64 4 67-0 73 vee see 1006; 101-3; 101-7, 101-7), 104-3, 104-4, 104-4 104-3 ss 
19. Cost of tiving, F.R.B........s+scseee \ 1935-39100 | 122-5 97-6 99-4 100-2 105 2 116 - ‘5 123-6 125-5 123-8) 124-6 125-1 125-4) 126-9 126-8, 127-1, 128-1 12 
Wholesale prices :— i] ’ 
20. Pane pactecin, B.LS....scccccseees }} 192608100 104-9 48-2 65-3. 67-7, 82-4, 105-9 122-6, 123-3 123-6 123-2) 122-9 125-0) 127-0, 127 2 204) 129-9 Les 
21. Foods, B.L.S. weesteeeeeeeneee | < 99-9 61-0 70-4 71-3; 82-7 99-6 106 6 104-9 104-6 104-9, 105- 3 106 -5|, 104-7, 10 6) 105 8, 107 -0 =. 
22. Other commodities B.L:S. ee - 91-6 70-2 81-3 83-0 89-0) 95-5 96-9 98 +5) 7 98-4 98-5 98-5. 99 +2 2 99-3, 99- 
23. Wholesale commodit unadj. || i Se 
PIRES Loctuséene ee | “ | 95:3 64-8 7741 78-6 87-3, 98-8 103-1 104-0, 103-8 103-9 104-0 104 +3) 105-2 105-3. 105-7, 106-0 106-1 
Bank Debits :— 
24. Total, all reporting centres.......... || Million $ | 81,878 | 35,328 37, 155, 44 183 53,481 66,078 74 326) 76,090 66,719 67,259 83,881 70,249 81,077 74,139 81, 724 94,121 
25. New York City ..+.sssseeeseeeeeeee | ie 50,257... 14,265 14299 14'810! 18,905 24,697 28,799 291644) 25,297 24'708 33,563 29,065, 31,884 29,415, 33,678 41, 
BE GORE. oi. vs0sksts vecdscone’ FT ; 3,996 3,952, 17,644 21995 22'737 22726 21.938 20°19 21,600 21,429) 21,264 21,173) 20,506 20,419, 20,374 20,210 
27. Money in circulation.........sesee00 || . | 4,476 5,328 7 598, 8,732 11,160 15,410 20, 229 25,307, 21,115, 21,552) 21,160, 22,504 25,751 25,899 26,189, 26,528 a 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... | ss || 2,358 2 4 10,466, SET ioe Foes’ | kek tame Be 1899) 12,684 13,046 12, 866, 14,228 14,116, 14,818 15, 129% wae 
29. . Excess Reserves... :..+++++++ . | 43 256) 4,469 ie dso hoe ee 12, 865 "836 1,380, (965 (79% 918 038) 
30. Capital issues, C.F, Chronicle ........ | “ | 595 = 99 186 ‘163, 238 89 SL ae | oe 80, 53 42, 42 8 128 186 
31. Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics .... ||  1939—=100 ~~ 9 8687 «(77 «(102 106, 104 107 112° 125 123 126 as 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds......sssssee0s || ™% | 3-60 3.66 2:36 2-21 205 2-09 1-98 1-92) 2% 1-94 1-94 1-91) 1-75 1-70 1-68 168 : 
33. Income payments, ts, ad) ehetbactes ves | 1935-39100 || 122-9 70-6 105-4 113-5 138-0 174-6 213-0 233-3 231-1, 232-1 233-9 245-2 244-1 242-3, 242°8 éon6 
34. Treasury receipts............ seeeeee | Million $ =|) 4,032, 2,076 os 7,606 8,269) 13,668 23,385: 45,408), e3r6 5119 3,256 6,249 3,987 6,908 2,967 3,398 rt 
350, ~=Ss expend, nat. defence...++0+ | » | ove | | 6,301) 26,011, 72,109, 87,039) 7 126, 7,346) 7,879, 7,567) 6,948, 8,246 7,139, 8,156 3641 
ee en SUE SG suseeh eae de i | 3,852 4,320 9,528 12,774 12" m1 32/397 78.1 179, 93,744) 0/505 7,859 8, 9,433, 71968 9,275 
i i i 


wa en 7,460 











THE ECONOMIST, October 6, 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIEL 


1945 


Prices. , Zé Price | 
yn.] to Oct. Name of Se EES Sept. 
Ji 1945 ame of Security 73: 5 
Fin 1 tor tz 1945 

{ ems Funds* 

93 81) CT a ons < 02 6 wks x 
31 00} Consols 482 (after 2957). | 108 
1023 101% Conversion 25% 1944-49.) |] 101% 
103}! 1018 Conversion 3°, 1948 53.. } 102; 
107 105f Conv. 3% (after 1961) .. I 1053xd 
1003 99} Exchequer Bds. 13°, 1950 E 100 %& 
99 & 97} Funding 23°, 1956-61... i 98 de xl 
1028 101 Funding 23°, 1952-57... I 98 Axd 
101{j 100% | Funding 3% 1959-69.... I 1003xd 
1158 «=:1134_ =| Funding 4% 1960-90.... I 113ixd 
103% 1015 | Nat. Def. 3°, 1954-58... I 1023 
101} 100f | War Bonds 2}% 1945. 47. I 100} 
1024 101 War Bonds 2}°% 1946-48. J 101} 
1023 100} War Bonds 23%, 1949-51. /) 1, 1014 
101g 100} |, War Bonds 24%, 1951-53.|, L | ol} 
101i 100 |, War Bonds 24°, 1952-54. | loo ® * 
100... 100... 4, War Bonds 24% 1954-56. ,, L 100 
102% 100% + Savings Bds. 3%, 1955-65. ), | 1014 
1014 993 Savings Bds. 3° 1960-70. 1 100} 
101 100 Savings Bds. 3°,, 1965-75. I 100° 
114} 1122 ~~ Vietory Bonds 4% oe | 3932 
1035 102 War Loan 3°, 1955-59...)| 1 1021 xd 
1053 =: 103} War Loan 34°, » aft. 1952 . "} E . re 
97} 94) Local Loans 3%... .= 2 f I 97! xd 


*"* To redemption, 


“High [ Low” 
™ — -_ 





45) 35 i Ni | 
2 | | aa ; | 
23 b| 

1244 | 105 tb | 
62 49 2 5! 
33 23 2h c! 
65 2 b! 
70 52 an es 
27 20 2! 
794 | 63 || apd! 
89/- | 82/6 | 10 | 
it 5 34d) 
388 355 6 a| 
44 £4 6 ¢ 
23 204 6 ¢ 
37/6 | 32/6 4b 
£2/74 | 72/- 7b 
6/6 59/6 |] 3,0) 
wt iat | ae 
97} | £8 Nilc | 
o/- | 52/6 6 b| 
9/9 | 19/6 7h b | 
— | 84/6 8b. 
6 5 | 

nie ere 7 4 
503 | 463 8b) 
oH | i? 5 a| 
2/9 | §8/ 6h | 
/% | /- 9 2 
27 40 a| 

e 6/-b| 
410}, 115/- || 16 a 
rt 388, | 1-2 
17 15 6/-a' 
29% | 25 t69.07¢ 
108 3/30 
185/- 1172/6 | 415 6! 
y= ‘yes || ey 8) 
oe «238/6 |) ll a@ 
— 97/6 i 15}, 
04/3 | 91/6 | 13 6 
7s ey | 5 a. 
Stf~ pot 87/- " 6 a 


~~ (a) Interim div. 


assumptions indicated: EF — 


| $12} a | Prudential £1 ‘A’ 


$10 6 S. African Ord, Stk. £1 


earliest date: L 





(fat yield). Net yields after allowing for ti AX at 10s. mn the f. 
Prices, Fat “Prices, 
Year he y ‘Jan. _—— . Name of Securit 
Ni See y 
High | Low | High | Low 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
oes one 100} 99} Australia 34% 1965-69..... 
105} 99} 105} | Australia 34°), 1961-66..... 
| wee | 102§ | 99h |New Zealand 31%, 1962-65. 
1144-1123 115 113 Nigeria 4°(, 1963...... : 
106 1033 106} 104 South Afric. a 34°, 1954- 59. 
Corporation Stocks 
100} 98] 100} 993 | Birmingham 23% 1955-57. . || 
pel 993 101 100 Bristol 3° 6 1958-63........ 
oe 1013 99% Glasgow 3°% 1963-66 ...... 
943 93 97} ME HAUSE s so stace cece ne 
100}, 99 101} 100 Liverpool 3% 1954-64..... 
106, | 104 106} 105 Middlesex 34°, 1957-62.... 
Foreign Governments 
796) | 68 +} 94 914 » Argentine 34% Bds, 1972. 
2) ST reE STE Anstria 49% td. 1934-59 || 
50} 39} 46} 40 Brazil 4°, 1889 A. Int. 14% 
a | 51 || 75 66 | Brazil 5°, 1914 A. Int. 33°)! 
28} 20} 28 21} Chile 6% (1929) Int. 14°. ./| 
574 44 «| «764 Chinese Se, A «snc gap | 
94 89} 96 90 | Portuguese E xtern: al 2% 
60) 41 || 58} | 51 I's. Paulo Coffee 74% A. 24°" 
75} 635 77 65} Sp. mish 4°, Se aled Beate 
76 70 77 73 Uruguay 340 Assented. 
ces, a isting 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 2 Last two 
1945 Dividends Name of Security 


(ay. (6) (0 _ 


% | Railways 
Nil Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf. ./} 
Nil c B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk... 
3 ¢) San Paulo Ord. Stk. fl 
2 a Can. Pacific Com. $25...... 
2 a Great Western Ord. Stk. 
2h a |\G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 
2 a L.N.E. R 4°, Ist Pref. Stk... 
2} c||L.M.S. Ord. Stock 
2 a\L.MS. 4% 
la ‘London Transport ‘ 
2 c¢}| Southern Def. Stock. 
2}a |Southern 5°, Pref. Ord. 
- Banks & Discount | 
74 a ;\Alexanders 42, {1 pd....... 
2} a Bank of Australasia £5..... 
Bank of England Stock 
Bank of Montreal $10......, 
Bank of New S. Wales - 
| Bank of New Zealand fi. 
Barclays Bank ‘ B’ £1...... 
Barclays (D.C. & O.) a £1. 
246 Chartered s India £5 
a District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. 
Nile , Hong oc & Shanghai $125) 
6 a Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid 
Tha | Martins Bank {1 
: a’ Midland £1, fully paid 
a Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid.. 
a | Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid 
@ ||Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.| 
9 o ‘Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd.. | 
5 a| Union Discount {1 Stk. .... | 
9a \Westminster £4, £1 paid....) 
Insurance i} 
50 kh Alliance £1, fully paid 
4/6a Atlas £5, £1 paid. 
17} 6 Commercial Union {1...... 
16 b Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/ 6 pd ++i 


Pref. 1923 Stk.. 
C’ Stk. : 


. Stk. | 


A IAODDH 
RRR OOS 


10/-6 Lon. & Lanes. £5, {3 pd.. 
bo. fii. Pearl £1, fully paid ........ 


6/-b. Phoenix £1, fully paid...... “| 
19 } | Royal Exchange fl Apel: 
3/36 ‘Royal £1, fully paid 

Breweries, &c. 
tS a 


see eewes 


Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1. . || 
1335 Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1. . 
18 b Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1.. 
7 a Ind Coope &e, Ord. Stk. £1. 
8 a Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1.) 
23a Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1.) 
14 b Watney Combe Det. Stk. £1 


(6) Linal div 


Price 

Oct. 
2, 

1945 


88)xd 
11043 
1014 
1023 
1053 
100} 

98} xd 
101% 

1004 xd 
113% 
102¢ 
100} 
101% 
10148 
101 
100} 
100 
1014 
100 % 
100 
1133 

102 &xd 
104 fh 
97 & xd 


latest date; 
t Assumed life, 


Price, 

Sept. 
25, 
1945 


100} 
104 
102 
113 
106 


99} 
101 
101 

97 
100} 
105 


93} 
79} 
454 
69 

28} 
72} 
93 

56 

753 
77h 


Price, 

Sept 
25, 

1945 


44 
11} 
56} 

$203 
52} 

107} 
53} 
27 
55 
62 


234 
69 


9 


Pet et et et tt het ret fret fet pet het Oe OY OO 


Gross | Pric es, 
Yield* Yield* Jan. l to Oot 2 Last two Price, } 
Oct. 2, | Oct. 2, 1945 Dividends Name of Security Sept 
1945 I iia lh ate aint “ 
High | Low , (a) (8) (e) 1945 
& @rpbe-as d. a = % 
7 rR : ‘0 Iron, Coal and Steel 
: ; a 6 | 61/3 50/7} 4a\ 8 b!'Babcock & Wilcox Ord. f1..|' 57/6 
73.29 9) 54/3 40/- |) 1188) _3ha Bolsover Colliery Ord. dl... 47/6 
ll 3 2 4 2 || 30/- 25/- | t3ha) +620 ‘Brown (John) Ord. 10/- 98/3 
6 83 : 1) 11/9 8/63 6 b 4 a Cammeli Laird Ord. Stk. 10/- 
a4 1 : 26/3 | 21/6 3 a@\| § b | Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1...... “| 24/- 
751212 8 100/7} 82/6 5 @, 15 6) Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. 1...) 88/- 
5 43a 29/3 23/ 8 ¢ 8 ¢ Dorman Long Ord. Bese a 26/9 
9 32] 6 41/6 34/6 4a 7 b Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. fl) 40/6 
911i. 2 Z 34/-  28/- 15 b Tha Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- ...) 32/6 
a2 nie f 2/3 15/4 |) 6 ©) TG Harland & W. Ord. Stk. {1:), 20/- 
3 ¢ : ia 24/- 19/9 |} 2ha 535 Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1 92 /- 
Baia. aloe (Ses tee 138 Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1...) 46/6 
11134 58/6 46/6 | 12he! 12k¢ Stewarts and Lioyds Def iil! 55/- 
wie > 30/6 24/3 8} c 8$c¢ Summers (J.)‘A’ Ord. Stk.f1 26/- 
. 1 2719 52/6 41/9 8 b 4 a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1. 51/- 
; “ 9 4) 13/63 10 3 es So a Thomas and Bald. Ord, 6, 8. 12/- 
. : ;210 0 28/15 22/6 555) 2ha v nited Steel Ord. Stk. #1. fl 24/3 
. s : . a 20/6 16/3 6 5b 4 a Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-..... 19/-xd 
10 0 : " : Textiles 
3 0 0} 15/4) 11/6 Nile Nile ‘Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. 41) 14/6 
3.7 3 0 6 i 28/~- » 23/2 4c 5 ¢ Bradford Dvers Ord. Stk. ili 26/6 
6 6 216 1 ji 37 1} 30 Nil ¢ 15 ¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-. . 31/3 
: 19219 11 54/6 48/13 5 b 334 Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1. 52 6 
1010 3 1 9) 58/3 49 4h 2}a 5 6 Courtanlds Ord. Stk. £1, 55/- 
1 =.irredeemable 49/6 33/3" 236) 24a ¥Fnelish S. Cotton Ord” tT. 36/- 
l7yrs. 6 mths.- 27/43 + 24/6 oto 4 c Fine Cotton Spns. Ord: l..y 25/9 
oat ft 5/0} 3/10} 23a) «8 db Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk.2/— 4/9. | 
ee! Yie id, 38) 74 | 30/- 4 Thc He Lanes, Cottoa Ord. Stk. £1.) 37/6 
Crt. 91/10! 80/ 20 ¢, Ihe Patons & Baldwins Ord. 41. 91/3 
. 2, . ectrical Manufact 
1945 1945 : 59/3 50 10 ¢ 10 ¢ Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. a 56 103 
{ s. & || 46/9 | 40/3 ak .« B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. 41 43/6 
100} 3 46 34/9 27/- 7$a, 15 6 Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5 32/6 
104 3 3 6 || 58/3 49/6 10 ¢ 10 ¢ English Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 55/- 
102 3 1106 100/6 85/6 l7}c 17h General Electric Ord. Stk. /1,, 96/6 
113 3 010 Gas and Electricity 
106 216 3) 45/9 35/6 5 b 3 a County of London Stk. é1 37/- 
33/- 25/- 2ha 346 .Edmu indsons Ord. Stk. /1.. 27/6 
995 216 @ || 24/1} | 20/- 256, 2Qha jGas Light & Coke Stk. 1... 21/3 
101 219 6 || 37/3 | 28/6 2ha 4} b North-East Electric Stk. 41. 30/6 
101 219 3) 44/9 | 33/6 ji  5hod 3 a Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £l.|, 36/- 
97 3 110 i! ’ ' Motor and ia 
100}xd 218 g | 40/- 4 29/9 4 10 c, 20 ec Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/*.4..+. 33/~ 
105 3 0 @ | 28/73 23/103" Tee 7} c (B.S.A. Ord: Stk. £1.57 7%.: 27/9 
15/6 {12/6 {| 6 6} -4 a@ Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/~,| 13/9 
94 3-17 2 || 43/3 33/3 10 ¢) 10 ¢ De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1. 37/9 
794° 3° 8° 3 | 44@ | 36/6 6 ¢ 6 ¢ Ford Motor Ord. Stk. {1., 41/9 
45 3 6 8, 20/- 16/3 1746) 15 a | Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/- 17/4} 
69 | 41710! 90/6 [7979 f 23a} 124 6 Lucas (Joseptry Ord. ere 86/3 * 
293 | 316 3 47/- 38/9 || $10 a! t7h > Morris Motors 5 . nl 45/3 
714 Nil /|112/6 j101 3h Wel @ ¢ | Rolls-Royce Ord. § | 107/6 | 
9 13 4 6 I cd Shipping om | 
581 | 4 5 6 | 26/14 } 21/]4 24a! § & Cunard Ord. Stk. {W....... | 24/3 
75ixd 5 6 0 | 366 | 32/6 | 3 | 6 b/iElderD. Lines Hide Ord. £1) 36/- 
774 4 811 || 27/3 | 23/9 6 c | 6 ¢ Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1), 27/- 
Price’ | Yield) I 47/- | 40/103) 6b! 2a P.&O. Def. Stk. {1........ 46/6 | 
aes 26/9 | 22/6 || 6 ¢! 6 ¢| Royal MailLinesOrd. Stk. £1)| 25/6 | 
. “ 25/3 | 22/3 || 5 ¢€| 5 ¢€ Union Castle Ord. Stk. {1..) 25/- | 
1945 | . I Tea and Rubber 
1945 | 26/103 19/9 || 2 ¢! Nile |Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.. 25/3 | 
& s. d. | 46/9 | 39/6 2ha! Tb \Jokai (Assam) Tea {1...... 44/6 
6% 1,. Nil | 3/6 2/7} 6 6| Nile |/London Asiatic Rbr. 2/ - 3/4 | 
1} Nil 29/- 23/9 Nile! Nile Rubber Pitns. Trust £1.. 28/9 | 
56 5 7 21! 48/9 35/3 || Nilc| Nile |/United Sua Betong Chedeewa 48/9 | 
$203? 6 0 0 | Oil 
52} 811 6117/6 /100/- 5 a| 15 6|\Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. fi. 113/9 
108} 412 2] 31/5 26/6 1244} 17}6'|Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-....) 27/9 
55 {7 5 6! 93/1} | 78/9 10 b| 2$a@ ||Burmah Oil Ord Stk. {1....) 83/9 
26 |9 8 8 | 90/7) | 77/6 | $246) ¢2$a@ Shell Transport Ord. Stk. 41. 81/10} 
56 | 7 210) 98/1} | 84/44 |} 10 b} 5 a/ Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... 93/9 
61 (418 4 \| Miscellaneous’ 
23; | 810 3 | 24/6 | 19/4) }| 7}a| 12} Assoc, Brit. Picture 5/-....| 21/- | 
70 | 7 210 64/- | 54/- 10 ¢| Nila \Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1.. 55/- | 
| | 77/- 70/- 10 @ 2ha "Barker (John) Ord. £1 .....)) 76/3 | 
87/- |41 0) 5 a 49/6 24 ¢| S * I Baits Pure wn Ago 5/-..|| 54/9 | 
6§ | 410 6 | 46/9 | 40/6 i 7 0) ritte) Aluming St fs 42/- | 
382 | 3 210 131/103 '11Y/1oy/ 108 c} tf +1032" rit.-Amer. r. Tob pecs t fi 123/9 
£4§ | 212 Oh 90/6 | 73/9 || 8 6] 8 a@/| British Oxygen Ord. Stk. {1 85/- 
23 315 Ok 100 83 | 4 ¢! 4 © Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. .... 91} 
36/6 | 4 2 0h.158/9 *140/- || 170} so Tesreeves ‘A’ Ord £2 2.5.5.5) | 146/3 | 
75/6 |314 0} Lis | 9% | 40 ¢| 40 ¢|\DeLa Rue (Thomas) Ord. {1)} 10; | 
64/6 |2 0 01 53/- 44/6 | 8 ¢| 8 e!Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1° 52/6 | 
1g | 2 2 0) 37/3 29/6 | 8 €| 8 ¢)Blec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/- 33/9 | 
93/- | 318 9} 23/6 18/- 6 c| 6 ¢|Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. 19/4} | 
£933 | Nil | 40/-  36/- 4 17} b Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. wt 38/6 | 
59/6 | 4 0 6 | 98/9 87/6 746! 2a \Harisons & Cros. Def. yo 97/6 
82/- |313 0| 8/9 | 6/6 3¢) 3c pane & omaie 8/- 
87/6 |313 0 || 40/9 34/9 5 6b 3a cal 39/~ 
64 (316 9 | Bh) Fe 1. 710-0} FF 4 io eal Saene Ord. is.) m4 
73/6 | 4 1 3 | $485 $37% | $2-00¢ $160 c International Nickel n.p. . $46} 
477 #=(311 3 52/6 42/10}' 5 ¢| § e/} Lever & Unilever Ord. {1.. 50/- | 
19? |310 6 67/6 58/9 10 ¢, 10 ¢ London Brick Ord. {1...... 60/- 
61/6 |3 5 Of) 77/- 65/7} 18 a! 28 b|!Marks & Spencer‘A’5/—....}/ 72/- 
90/6 | 319 9 | 96/10} 87/6 5 a@| 12} | Metal Box Ord..Stk. £1... | 90st 
\105/- 89/44 Tha | arb lOdeon Ord. Stes" ead | 101/10 
29 |3 2 01] 46/3 | 34/6 20 ¢ tres 5, = 38/9xd) 
t 1} 314 0} 42/3 34/ 6 |} .2be § | Pinchin Johnson 0/-.)) 38/6 
(35 9175/3 68/- | 106 ; HTate and Lyle Ord. tk.f1..| 73/6 
131/ is 3 0 9 45/9 38/44 | } 15 4 e¢ Tri Se 10/-...; 40/3 
' 31 13 4 6 1114/4) | 97/6 7 a \Tube Investments Ord. _ } 111/3 
142 | 210 3t| 87/1 | 71/3 a| 6 Turner & Newall Ord. {1... 82/6 
16 -313 0 | 43/6 o/b i @ ( b | United Molasses Ord. 6/8.. 42/- 
27 | 210 3+) 44/9 oe ¢ | Wall Paper Defd. f1....... 42/3 
10 3 7 6 | 83/3 are i 10 a | Woolworth Ord, S/o)... | 7/- | 
10 9 | i 
. | 68/- | 58/9 | 35 6) 27a. Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/~.| 66/6 
il 6t| 79/44 | 72/- 12h¢! 12$c¢ Cons, Glds. of S. Africa £1.. 17/6 
1146/3 |3 8 9/| 18 14%  »=30 a! b |\De Beers (Def.) £2}........ bome4 
150/6 | 317 0 | 35/- 30/32 5§ $b Randfontein Ord. 41....... 35/- 
108/- 4 26) 6 | 6 | 15 5] 1 a | Rhokana Corp. Ord. (.- ine io) ae 
103/- -41 6511 6 10/1} Nilc ile Roan a Cpr. 5 10/9 
130/6 43 6 or] 5} 45 b| 46 a@|\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... 6% 
44/ 312 0 uk 98 Mitt /8 6 | Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... ls | 
95/ 14405 18%. a i il IW. Witwatersrand 10/-...., 15} 
(e) Paid at 54% of face value. “(f) Yield 10% basis. 


Net 


ic) Last two yearly divs. 


ik) Includes 2$% tax free, yield basis 275% 


(m) 





field basis 80%. 





t Free of tax. 


(hk) Allowing tor exchange 


S11 


DS 


d. 


Price, Yi ie lk “y 
— Oct 
2, 
1945 1945 
£ Ss. 
56/9 44 
46/6 6 9 
25/9 317 
10 /- 5 0 
24/3 6 12 
876 411 
26/3 |6 1 
40/9 5 8 
anf? if 3 
20/- 7 0 
22/- 7 5 
47/- 3 0 
55/- 410 
26/- 6 10 
51/- 414 
11/10} 7 0 
24/3 6 12 
19/3 as 
14/3 Nil 
26/6 _ 315 
33/9 4 8 
52/- $7 
55/3 214 
36/- 12°76 
25/6-.1 3 -2 
49 3 3 
37/3 40 
90/73 | 3.17 
56/103, 3 10 
44 6 as 
32/6 69 
55/6 3 12 
96/6 3 12 
39/- 4 2 
27/6 4 4 
21/3 | 414 
30/6 4 ll 
36/6 413 
37/6 ' 213 
28/3 ''5 6 
i4/- (7-2 
37/73 | 5 § 
41/9 217 
17/3 |9 8 
86/10}! 3 10 
46 /- 118 
106/3 3 15 
24/3 16 4 
36/- | 5 0 
26/9 49 
46/6 3 8 
25/6 414 
25/- 4 0 
24/- Nil 
44/6 49 
3/1} Nil 
28/3 Nil 
47/6 Nil 
115/- 3 9 
28/6 § § 
84/4}xd 2 19 
83/1} 1 4 
93/9 3 4 
20/6 17 
54/6 4 13 
16/3 | § 12 
55/6 14 
1/ | { 6 
128/- 15 
85/- 315 
91} 47 
145/- | 4 2 
1A 1 3 11 
53/- 0 
33/9 7 
19/4} 2 
38/6 5 
97/6 0 
8/- 10 
39/6 41 
it 4 5 
$463 8 
50/- 2 0 
58/9 3 8 
' 73/1b } 214 
90/7} 3 17 
97/6xd 4 2 
38/9 364 
38/6 ll 
75/- 12 
40/7} 13 
111/3 40 
82/6 }3 1 
41/6 4 6 
42/3 118 
T7/- | 218 
67/3 415 
78/9 a 8 
17? (|8 9 
35/- 6 8 
6} 3 14- 
11/9 | Nil 
6 7 10 
WA SH 
163 '. Nil 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = £&3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 16 Branches and Sub-Agenocies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at eall or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Braneh: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Braneh: 52, MOOLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Barkers to the Gevernment in Kenya Gelony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwere 

Bliya 

Roo 


Adena and Cochin 
Aden Point (3. India) 
Awntsar Colombo 
Bombay Delhi 
Galeutta Kandy goon 
Cawnpore Karachi Tutieoda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanetbar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... .2 


SUBSCRIBED GAPITAL... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ese eee £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND... ... «.» =£2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Mombasa Coloay 


Kisumu Kenya 
Nairobi British 


« Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Kxchange Buesiness of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South 
Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 
ment of the State of Tasmania, Comm<cnaweelth Savings Bank of Australia, 
3,046 Agencies at Post Offices in Austrailia. 
As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances ow 















eee £309 100,208 


Savings Bank Balances ooo eos §=300.286,765 
Note Issue Department eco eos §=199,536,045 
Rural Credits Department ... ooo 2,472,059 
Mortaege Bank Department ... eve 1,360,420 
Other Items ove ove ove ee 22,320,811 

£925 076,908 


ied 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, 5.C.e. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCBEDS -  £)5,000,000 


ASSETS EXCEED . - - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCSED - - 
(1944 Accounts) 





Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
esto. 1s 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Niohotas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Girous, $.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, Lond 


on, W.C.2. U.S. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = «= £7,128,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 

9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 6&.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morss, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR BAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in Engiand and 
an affliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
eo 
London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


London Directors: 
I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
@ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limtted Liability. 


NHARTERED Accountant is free for imn.ediate appointment. Has had 
nearly 20 years’ industrial experience, covering preparation of 
budgets, introduction of new systems of accounting, costing, and stores 
control. Good knowledge of investment.—Write, Box 122, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2 


(emeeesee Auxiliary Movement shortly to fill post of Industrial Sec- 
retary. Organisations of groups for those in industry, conferences on 
industrial problems, etc.—Applications, giving details of previous experi- 
ence, present job, and interests. to The neral Secretary, C.A.M., 
Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W. 11. 
iT EADING London Export House have vacancies for area Representa- 
4 tives. Applicants must have keen business acumen, be fully experi- 
enced in meeting high executives and, in addition to handling the com- 
pany’s interests, will be required to control a comprehensive scheme 
devised to assist manufacturers in the world marketing of their products. 
Knowledge of Export Trade an advantage.—Write, giving full details of 
past activities, sphere of operations, earnings, etc., to Box 126, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


\ ARKET RESEARCH OFFICER, age between 25 and 35, required by 

avi National Firm of Food Manufacturers. Experience and knowledge 

of consumer research required, including the framing of Questionnaires, 

practical field work and reports, including statisties.—Applications, 
iving age, experience and salary required, to Box 127, The Economist, 
rettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


| Figg ot MANAGER. Applications are invited for appointment as 
4 Export Manager to the Universal Export Corporation, Limited, 
operating from London. Every facility will be given to an individual 
experienced in dealing with comprehensive ranges of British merchan- 
dise for overseas sale and shipment. Applicants shoul@ be possessed of 
wide experience, and capable of initiating and developing an important 
trade.—Please state full details of experience, age, and salary required to 
Managing Director, Great Universal! Stores, Limited. Ramillies Buildings, 
Hills Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 1, marked ‘* Confidenial/Export.’ 














Pp£P (Political and Economic Planning) invites applications from Men 
and Women for not more than one Senior and twe Junior posts oa 
its social and economic and research staff, whole or part-time. Salary 
£600-£800 for Senior and £800-£500 for Junior staff, with proportion 

rates for part-time. Honours degree in economics or political science de- 
sirable, writing ability essential. Applications, which will be treated as 
confidential, if desired, should be sent in writing, together with details of 
qualifications, names of two referees, and, where possible, specimens of 


written work, not later than October 3ist, te the Director, PEP, 16. 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1, 


—— 


CONOMIST -ACCOUNTANT - CHARTERED SECRETARY AN 

BANKER, expert in machine systems. industrial organisation and 
international finance. Speaks four guages knows Europe back- 
wards. Ph.D.. M.Sc.Econ., etc. Writer and lecturer. Seeks change. 
Minimum £2,000, or would consider three or four part-time directorships. 
where special qustiseations could be utilised in an advisory capacity.— 
Box 12, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 





B SC.(ECON.) (Hons.), 20 spec. Transport and Internat. Trade: 
+ Comm. Law, Statistics; exc. refs., seeks interesting post.—Box 125, 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


Published weekly by THE ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER, L1D., 
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